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The articles appearing in this issue attempt to elucidate 
some of the problems facing mankind, and to project World 
Revolution as their solution. We believe that it is imperative 
for Black people, particularly those in the advanced coun- 
tries, to come to grips with these problems, for, if these pro- 
blems that are afflicting mankind at large are not resolved 
in the favour of humanity, our welfare will be seriously 
threatened. 

Black people are a distinct minority in the countries of the 
predominantly white Western and Eastern European world. 
This Black minority is being slowly enlarged by the con- 
tinuous trickle from the predominantly black undeveloped 
countries rightly seeking better economic and other op- 


portunities in these developed countries, particularly Canada, . 


the United States and Britain which have enormous exploita- 
tive interests in the black undeveloped countries of the Carib- 
bean, Asia, Africa and Latin America. The implication of the 
foregoing is that this settled and growing black population is 
the plenipotentiary representative of the black undeveloped 


countries in the developed countries, and their scientific and 


dialectical orientation and participation on, the side of the 


undeveloped countries in the struggle against their domination 


and exploitation by the developed countries is crucial. Hence 
on this Second Anniversary of the February II, Sir George 
Williams University-Anderson incident - a Black spark of 
World Revolution - we can utilise this milestone to situate 
it as having been one of the high peaks of the dynamics of the 
National Question here in North America in which the just 
position adopted by the Black participants against social and 
economic subjugation, is the one that Black people of the 
undeveloped countries expect of black people in the developed 
countries especially when the former find themselves under 
imperialist seige. 

The armed invasion of Sir George Williams ee aie by 
Montreal’s Riot Police, to terminate the Black student oc- 
cupation of the Computer Centre, helped to eliminate the 
fetishistic belief that education is non-political and free of 
class-imperatives; and it confirmed the thesis of Aristotle - 
the darling ‘political philosopher of the Western world - that 
Education is Politics. 

Now since Education is Politics and Politics is the con- 
centrated expression of Economics and the relations between 
classes, both national and international, we can now see that 
whether the participants willed it or not, the SGWU-Anderson 
Affair was analagous to any one of those incidents in conse- 
quence of which political crises are precipitated, as indeed 
they were catalysed in the Caribbean and exacerbated in the 


sphere of Canada-Caribbean relations. But since without a 
_ Revolutionary Theory there can be no Revolutionary practice, 


it behoves black people in particular to understand, as they 
do, that student actions, like cultural autonomous posturings, 
and the now extra-ordinary reliance on the lumpen-prole- 
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tariat, and other such corner - political assumptions, if 
pérsisted in, is isolation from real life, through deliberate 


and conscious political decisions, all will eventually lead to 


political demoralization. This struggle in which race and 
class factors are intertwined, is a complex and many-sided 
one that demands political astuteness and judiciousness and a 
positive national view of history. Cynicism has no place in 
this struggle. None of the great Marxists ever wrote in any 
way that could lead one to believe that they would not have 
understood the Race Question. Marx, writing over one 
one hundred years ago, acknowledged that in the United 
States “‘. . every independent movement of the workers was 
paralysed so long as slavery disfigured . . the Republic . .”’ 
and oriented the working-class and its spokesmen to tlie 
harsh fact, that 


(22 
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. labour cannot emanicipate itself in the 
white skin where in the black it is branded.” 


Lenin, writing over fifty years later, also recognised that 
in the economic, political and social spheres, ‘‘all along the 
line”, there are “. . differences in the objective situation,” 
i.e. there is “dualism” in the objective world; and as if he 
had had the Race Question panne in mind he observed 
that, as a c aligh ee 

: Intellectually or spiritually . . workers of 
the oppressing nations are taught at school, 
and in everyday life, to regard workers of the 
oppressed nations with disdain and contempt.” 


Following the tradition of scientific socialism it would be 
Marxist-oriented Black people like George Padmore, WEB 
DuBois, CLR James and Kwame Nkrumah, in their Interna- 
tional African Service Bureau and other black organisations, 
who would dialectically combine the race and the class ques- 
tion in the first half of the century and apply it in mass anti- 
colonial action particularly in Ghana, in Africa, while si- 
multaneously educating, agitating and Prepeeandiziog people 
in the oppressing countries. 

The Black people-in Canada, the United States and Britain - 
in particular, have crucial roles to play in the deadly strug- 
gle going on in the world. This does not however exonerate 
all other peoples, especially the class-conscious French- 
speaking people on this continent from intervening on the 
side of black and oppressed people in their struggle for a 
new society. And in these gloomy economic times it is now, 
more than ever, necessary for Black people in particular, 
to begin to scientifically prepare a way out of the threatening 
mess being perpetrated from above. Our own survival may 
depend on such a preparation. CLS B. 
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CANADA IN THE 


by C.I.S. B. 


Between 1789 and 1871 
Western Europe crystallised 
into relatively settled bour- 
geois national capitalist states. 
On the other hand the Carib- 
bean, Africa and Asia were 
all subjugated, oppressed and 
exploited by colonialism and 
nascent imperialism. 

Canada officially became a 
nation in 1867, and fifty years 
later was staking “. . .a claim 
to the Caribbean colonies. . .” 
But being herself economically 
controlled by British and Ame- 
rican capital, Canada could not 
consummate that claim to the 
Caribbean and had to settle for 
integration as a national state 
capital within the continental 
ambit of surplus capital expor- 
tation. Today, Canada is an 
important adjunct of one of the 
two most gigantic concentra- 
tions of national state capitals 
in the world which are at- 
tempting to “. 
their orbit by force, or fraud 
of cajolement, all national u- 
nits.” And Canada is now o- 
penly entering the Caribbean 
arena as a political ally and 
economic extension of the Uni- 
ted States to help retain in the 
Anglo-American orbit, the En- 
glish-speaking Caribbean, and 
using “ cajolement ” and 
“fraud” to achieve this end. 

In a paper prepared by a 
Canadian capitalist in 1966 and 
entitled “A Proposal for a 
New Canadian-West Indies Re- 
lationship”’ the imperialist at- 
titude toward the seeking and 
safe-guarding of profit in the 
Caribbean was stated in the 
following . preamble.that ever 
ia since the mid-fifties, 
when Canada took the lead in 
the Suez solution, our reputa- 
tion as a ‘do-something nation’ 
in foreign affairs has been e- 
…roding. . .”, and to halt this 
erosion, it would be “. . . im- 
measurably better if Canada 
could once again emerge in 
the world spotlight as a nation 
with initiative and imagination 
- one which uses its resources 
to make the greatest impact... 
and reap the admiration of 
our neighbours and allies.”” 
Then coming closer to his 
point, the businessman urged 
Canadian capitalists to “. 
choose an area of concentra- 
tion - an area which, by its 
nature, geography and size, 
presents a manageable pro- 
blem for Canada.” Continuing, 
the tycoon then pointedly sug- 
gested that Canadian investors 
did not have to “. . . look far 
afield for such an opportunity 
. . .”, for on Canada’s door- 
step lay an “. . . area which 
historically and by common 
parentage is within Canada’s 
- orbit.” This is very similar 
to the imperialist pronounce- 
ment by old American Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams who 
had mused that Cuba was like 
a ripe apple in the gravita- 
tional orbit of North American 
imperialism, and when ripe 
must fall into his country’s 
lap. The Canadian agent of ca- 
pital then articulated concrete 
proposals to realise his ex- 
‘ploitation ambitions thus: 


“I will indicate how it is pos- 


sible to serve the interests of 
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. force into 


both West Indians and Cana- 
 dians, if Canada, assuming the 
role of senior partner to these 
newly independent islands, in- 
vited them to join us in a mo- 
netary union, customs union 
and allows us to provide for 
their defence and external af- 


fairs representation.” (Em- 
phasis supplied) 
The  profit-seeking author 


then proceeded to underscore 
the economic point he was ad- 
vancing by alluding to a con- 
crete imperial example: that 


of France and her colonies. He - 


noted that: 


% . . the French islands of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe are 
not colonies. They are part of 
France. They are entitled to 
whatever benefits any equiva- 
lent community in France 
would receive. . . social wel- 
fare and capital investment 
with the result that tens of 
thousands of housing units ha- 
ve been built. . . schools, air- 
ports, highways are being built 

. . If a town. . . needs wa- 
ter, sewerage, : electricity, 
roads or public service (like 
airlines) it has access to ca- 
pital. If I were to build a ho- 
tel I could receive 90% of the 
financing and pay half the ra- 
te of interest, because of the 
French Government’s support 
of the enterprise’ (emphasis 
supplied) 


We can note that the Cana- 
dian businessman was pointing 
out to the Canadian Govern- 
ment the need to support and 
guarantee the interests of po- 
tential investors like himself 
in the Caribbean; and that his 
Proposals were specifically 
geared to the colonial territo- 
ries of the Eastern Caribbean, 
ifor-he said: for “. . . the pur- 
pose of this study I am not in- 
cluding Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas and 
oBritish Guiana (Guyana). Ja- 
maica and Trinidad are now 
independent Commonwealth na- 
tions. . . (thev) deserve and 
receive assistance from the 
Government of Canada, (and) 
also represent important areas 
of Canadian private invest- 
ment,” and which investment 
must obviously be protected at 
all costs, and if necessary by 
blood and iron. 

Economically, metropolitan 
branch plant economic units 
dominate Caribbean economics 
in the form of “. . . oil refine- 


ries, car and television  as- 
sembly plants. fertilizer 
(and) petrochemical (plants) 


and. . . traditional suger and 
rum manufacturing industries 
. . .” (Maclean’s, .Feb. 1967). 
And Canada alone, apart from 
the United States and Britain, 
according to the 13-9-69 Ga- 


_zette article, Mini-Islands of 


Caribbean lure Developers has 
investments “. . close to 
$880,000,000 in the area - much 
of it in heavy industry such as 
bauxite and cement production 
as well as hotel and homesite 
developments.” That same 
Gazette also reported that a 
‘“,_. . leader in diverse Cari- 
bbean holdings especially in 
the most easterly islands has 


been Maigot Investment of 
Montreal. . .”, which “. . . 
reported more than $1,000,000 
in sales of Caribbean proper- 
ties during the winter of 1968- 
69 and have projected sales 
of over $2 million during the 
next year.” This selling-out 
of the Caribbean territories is 
being facilitated by the local 
Carribbean Governments them- 
selves. For example, the Bar- 
bados Advocate of Feb. 16-65 
reported that the then Finan- 
cial Secretary of Montserrat 
advocated the abolition of in- 
come tax in Montserrat in or- 


der to ‘‘. . . accelerate deve- 
lopment. . particularly. 

real estate, housing projects 
and. . . encourage investment 


. . .” This official further de- 
clared that ‘‘real estate pro- 
jects are developing in the is- 
land very fast now, and not on- 
ly homes are being built, but 
families are moving in them, 
mostly from the United States 
and Canada.’’ 

It is always being touted 
that the North American Em- 
pire was, and is propped up by 


a policy of economically ins- 


pired militarism abroad and 
racism and exploitation at ho- 
me. This policy is not usually 
attributed to Canada, and the 
myth makes the rounds that 
Canada is a benevolent and 
friendly neighbour with no im- 
perialist ambitions, and that 


her attitudes to Black people 


are not like those of the Uni- 
ted States. The tycoon with the 


massive investments in the 
Carribbean. articulated these : 
sentiments in his Proposal, 
thus: 


cé 


. . . Canadians are not iden- 
tified with colonialism nor ra- 
cial discrimination and over 
the years, by and large Cana- 
dians have behaved reasonably 
well with respect to West In- 
dians. . . if we really wanted 
to we could train a number of 
West Indians, providing inte- 
resting career opportunities 


for them and proclaim to the. 


rest of the world a lack of ra- 
cial bias and perhaps increase 
Canada’s qualifications as an 
“honest broker” in the many 
and certain problem areas of 
the future.’”’ (emphasis sup- 
plied). 


But militarism and racism 
are very much inherent in Ca- 
nada’s attitudes towards the 
Black world and its poor black 
inhabitants - the SGWU - An- 
derson Affair 1968-71, attests 
to this attitude internally; and 
militarist, because that is what 
imperialism leads to in defen- 
se of exploitative economic 
objectives. Lest it is thought 
extreme to attribute imperia- 
list tendencies to Canada, it is 
the same term that Nicholas 
Steed in Feb. 1967 Maclean’s 
used when he compared the 
“, . Canadian ladies of the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Cana- 
dian Club of Kingston. . .”, 
Jamaica, with the “... spraw- 
ling shanty ghetto of tens of 
thousands of blacks in (West 
Kingston) groping in vain to 
adjust to an alien urban pover- 
ty.” Steed, himself, Canadian, 
asked: 


“ . was this really Canada’s 
role in the Caribbean - a sort 
of mini-imperialism with a 


parsimonious Victorian chari- ~ 


ty thrown in to assuage the 
conscience” ( emphasis sup- 
plied ) 


The May 19, 1969 Financial 
Times of Canada, in an article 
‘Canadian Investment Close 
to $300 million” noted that mo- 
re than “. . . half of the $550 
million of Canadian investment 
in the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean is found in Jamaica,” 
with Alcan Aluminum Lts ha- 
ving more than $200 million in- 
vested there, in addition to “an 
extrusion plant” with produc- 
tion aimed at “. . a wide 
range of architectural, furni- 
ture, construction and -trans- 
port industry uses.” The ar- 
ticle further pointed out that 
Alcan “. mines bauxite 
and extracts alumina” in Ja- 
maica and the Alumina is 
then “. . shipped to its 
subsidiary Aluminum Company 
oof Canada’s Smelter in Kiti- 
mat, British Columbia and to 
plants in the United States and 
Europe for processing alumi- 
num.” Together with Alcan the 
article named other Compa- 
nies in bauxite processing viz: 
“a consortium of the United 
States, Kaiser, Raynolds and 
Anaconda. . . Alcan Aluminum 
Co. of America and the Reve- 
re group.” Canadian manufac- 
turing investments in Jamaica 
were revealed to include (1) 
Distillers Corp. Seagrams 
Ltd. (2) Federal Pacific Elec- 
tric Caribbean Ltd., (3) Bata 
Shoes, (4) Waterman Leather 
Products, (5) Trueform Indus- 
tries (6) Jamaica Fibre Glass, 
and (7) Polly Cello Processing 
Co., and not to mention Cana- 
dian Banks which “dominate 
Commercial Banking. . .”, and 
branches “. . of about ten 
Canadian Life Insurance Com- 
panies, and with all these in- 
vestments recently comple- 
mented by “. . . Air Canada’s 
acquisition of 40% of Air Ja- 
maica, the country’s national 
airline, and also”. . Cana- 
dian Government financing of 
a school construction program 
(for which) a wide range of 
institutional equipment, audio- 
visual aids and teachers must 
be imported”. These are in- 
deed formidable and profitable 


areas of Canadian exploitative - 


extractive investment in Ja- 
maica, and of great significan- 
ce to Canada’s economy, hence 
these investments must be po- 
tentially backed by military 
investments in the area and by 
the spasmodic presence of mi- 
litary units to tell the “native” 
not to budge. And it was with 
the immediately foregoing in 
mind that the Canadian Marigot 
Investor, whose interests also 
“include a number of manu- 
facturing, investment, franchi- 
sing and retailing subsidia- 
ries from Antigua to Trinidad 
...’, and substantial holdings 
in the West Indies Stock Ex- 
change (Caribbean Horizons, 
April 1968), no doubt based 
his argument for Canada as- 
suming the External Affairs 
and Defence responsibilities of 
the Eastern Caribbean. The 


business-oriented paper En 
Ville of May 28, 1966 reported 
that the Marigot Investor met 
“ , . with various Federal 
Cabinet ministers in Ottawa 

. pleading (his) case. - .” 
just before the Canada-West 
Indies Conference, July 6, and 
8, 1966, after having prefaced 
his plea with a meeting with 
Caribbean leaders. He could 
then report on his latter meet- 
ing that: “I have had contact 
with most of the key people 
in. most of the Governments. I 
believe they would welcome 
negotiations which would reco- 
gnize their legitimate aims.” 


: So that the subtle and pious 


proposals of the Proposal con- 
tinued: 


“The case for assuming de- 
fence suggests rather interes- 
ting) possibilities which had 
best be looked at along with 
Canada’s current Defence po- 
licy. 

+ The experts agree that 
more than 90% of the situa- 
tions requiring military force 
in which Canada maybe asked 
to participate will be in the 
tropical or semi-tropical part 
of the world. . . between 20 de- 
grees North and 20 degrees 
South of the Equator. This 
must have a very important 
bearing on the training of our 
Mobile Command.” 

: And 


in order, therefore to 


‘be familiar with the terrain 
. and environment in which this 


Mobile Command may have to 
be used, it becomes very ne- 
cessary to train in relevant 
areas, and during such train- 
ing period the local military 
and police will participate and 
ultimately assimilate the tech- 
niques to repress their own 
people if need be. Hence, 


“If the Mobile Command is to 
exercise and train in the en- 
vironment which approximates 
that for which the force is de- 
signed, then these little islands 
offer every conceivable tropi- 
cal variety in which to train... 
Our military training exerci- 
ses could easily be designed 
to accomplish the training 
mission and at the same time 
provide badly needed services 
to these islands. . .”’ 


We also know from the Pro- 
posal that the “. . . Minister 
of National Defence (had) au- 
thorised the formation of a 
Mobile Command. . . to be a 
fully integrated force able to 
respond to a United Nations 
Commonwealth or other needs 
pretty nearly anywhere in the 
world.” 

The Canadian military has 
been continually in Jamaica 
since 1969, and we are not 
unmindful of the reactionary 
collaborationist role with im- 
perialism that the present En- 
glish-speaking Governments 
have adopted. Along with the 
foreign political and economic 
domination of their respective 
economies, aided and abetted 
by local parasitic intermedia- 
ries, grow the unemployment 
rate and “the mass of misery, 
oppression degradation 
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CANADA, THE COMMONWEALTH AND RACISM 


This article is an attempt to under- 
stand. the recent Commonwealth Con- 
ference which took place in Singapore. 
Since the paper in which it appears is 
Canadian based and since the article 
undoubtedly will fall into the hands of 
young and old Europeans living in Ca- 
nada, the article will focus in part on 
the Canadian position at the Confe- 
rence. We will argue that to fully 
understand Canada’s role, one has to 
see it from the broader perspective of 
Canada’s usual position on African af- 
fairs. 

In addition and moremimportantly be- 
cause this edition of this paper is 
geared also to Black people, the article 
attempts to come to grips with the 
African position at the Conference. 

In short, we are asking the following 
questions, (a) what were the main is- 
sues at the Conference, (b) what were 
the main positions taken, (c) what was 
the outcome. Our main thesis is that 
the failure of the Commonwealth Con- 
ference to achieve any significant re- 
sults re the eradication of racialism 
from the Continent stems from the fact 
that Blacks once again allowed whites 
to define the issues. 

We contend that the main issue at the 
Conference was the continuation of Eu- 
ropean exploitation of Africans. Had the 
Blacks clearly perceived this they 
would not have found themselves agree- 
ing to set up a Committee to study 
maritime trade routes. Let us now look 
at the issues. 

Shortly after the ere Go- 
vernment won the General Elections in 
Britain in 1970, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, the new foreign secretary in- 
formed the world that Britain would 
reverse its Arms Embargo Policy to- 
ward South Africa. This position was 
further emphasized when Sir Alec as- 
sured the South African foreign 
Minister Dr Muller that orders for 
weapons designed for external defense 
_ would in future be accepted by Britain. 
When queried by opposition leaders as 
to whether this new British position 
was not a contravention of United Na- 
tions resolutions forbidding the sale of 
arms to South Africa, Sir Alec (the 
foreign minister) interestingly enough 
replied that “it was the policy of all 
British Governments to sell arms to 
any country unless that country was a 
declared enemy’; and furthermore he 
argued that “the sale of arms, such as 
those intended, was not a breach of the 
Security Council resolutions. The reso- 
lutions were not mandatory. They were 
recommendations; and that Britain in 
its vote at the United Nations had made 
a specific reservation - that Britain 
would feel free to supply arms for 
external defense to South Africa.” 

Let us pause a while at this point to 
make it clear to our readers, that al- 
though so far in the article, it would 
appear as though there was a funda- 
mental disagreement between the Bri- 
tish over British policy to South Africa, 
this in fact was more apparent than 
real, for as Sir Alec himself pointed 
out, “Both parties (opposition and go- 
vernment) reject an embargo on trade. 
Under Wilson’s government, trade with 
South Africa increased.” 


“There are L1,000 million (pounds) 
investments by this country in South 
Africa and L300 million (pounds) trade 
each way. Does that not strengthen 
South Africa? “Wilson”, he continued, 
“authorized the Atomic Energy Au- 
thority to place a plant in Southwest 
Africa for the manufacture of uranium. 
Did he tell the United Nations? Further- 
more, Home argued, “In this matter of 
arms sales to South Africa, the de- 
cision must be the decision of the 
British Government and nobody else 
can make it for us.” 

If we could just pull together what we 
have so far, it should be obvious that 
the whole trend of the debate can be 
summed up very neatly. - It is not that 
we (the British) do not disapprove of 
apartheid, but there are more important 
things to us than a few million blacks 
being discriminated against. We have 
investments to protect. Doesn’t the 
whole thing remind the,reader of the 


arguments heard around the time of the © 


Sir George Williams Affair? - “It isn’t 
that we don’t feel that you were dis- 
criminated against, but the com- 
puter... 

Now, what were the complications of 
this whole arms debate for Africans 
when the Commonwealth Conference 
opened? 

Abdul Minty in an article in Race 
Today point out, “In the context of 
South Africa, it is meaningless to at- 
tempt distinctions between weapons de- 
signed for external defense and those 
used for internal suppression: The 
Buccaneer Aircraft, more of which 
South Africa is anxious to buy is ideal 
for counter-insurgency action. Fur- 
thermore, the external defense of South 
Africa involves deploying armed forces 
in Rhodesia against African guerillas, 
providing reinforcements for the Por- 


tuguese in Angola and Mozambique, and 


securing South African Control over 
Southwest Africa as an occupying power 
in defiance of the United Nations. So- 
phisticated aircraft and naval weapons 
can easily be used against countries 
such as Zambia and Tanzania, whose 
leaders have been quick to remind 
Britain that they fall in the category of 


.‘“external defence from South Africa’s 


viewpoint”’. 

In essence therefore, the lines at 
Singapore should have been clearly 
drawn. The Blacks having dismissed the 
untenable distinction between arms for 
internal use as against arms for ex- 
ternal use, were interested in eradicat- 
ing racialism and colonialism from the 
African Continent. Whereas the British 
and their allies were interested in pre- 
serving Britain’s right to sell arms to 
South Africa and thus protect her and 
their investments. 

It would appear that Nyerere of Tan- 
zania realized this, for in an article 
which appeared in the London Times, 
he remarked, “Britain is concerned 
about what she regards as a Com- 
munist threat to her security. Africa is 
concerned with the existing racialism 
and colonialism in Southern Africa. 


“What this means is that just as Britain 


is concerned to guard her freedom, so 
Africa is equally concerned to guard 
hers. If Britain refuses to sell arms to 


by Carl Parris and George Archer 


South Africa, to whom will South Africa 
tum? To France?” “I would hate”, 
Nyerere continued, “to believe that this 
possibility is what the issue is all 
about. For that would mean, we are not 
talking about problems of defence, but 
about the making of profit out of selling 
arms to racialism.” 

If as it would seem from Nyerere’s 
remarks, the Blacks clearly saw the 
fundamental differences between them- 
selves and Britain. How can we explain 
what transpired at Singapore? 

Newspapers in Britain and Canada 
were predicting the break-up of the 
Commonwealth, and Nigeria in the 
‘event, was expected to announce it’s 
withdrawal and follow this by changing 
her International Banking arrangements 
with Britain. Zambia, Britain’s next 
biggest African market, was expected 
to announce plans for moving its L250 
million (pounds) out of the Sterling 
Area, refuse to consider further con- 
tracts with British firms, and delibera- 
tely alter its trading pattern which 
largely favours Britain. 

After meeting at Dar Es Salaam in 
Tanzania, the Black leaders proposed 
at the Conference, that all Common- 
wealth members should sign a decla- 
ration committing the Commonwealth 


to fight racial discrimination, “poverty, 


ignorance and disease. Clearly Armed 
at South Africa, the African position 
stated, ‘we recognize racial  dis- 
crimination as an unmitigated evil of 
society, and racial prejudice as a dan- 
gerous sickness threatening the healthy 
development of the human race . . . we 
therefore seek every means of combat- 


ting these scourges. We. shall deny all: 


regimes which practice them, and any 
assistance which can consolidate or 
strengthen them.” 

The Balcks hoped that if the declara- 
tion was accepted in its entirely, it 
would be extremely difficult for Britain 
to justify arms sale to South Africa 
and Prime Minister Heath, they thought, 
could hardly refuse to sign a declara- 
tion which condemned racial dis- 
crimination since he has consistently 
repeated his disapproval of South A- 
frican Apartheid. 

It is at this point that the authors fail 
to understand the reasoning of the 


. Black Leaders at the Conference. Given 


the fact that the two sides were in- 
terested in different things, one in 
eradicating racism, the other in pre- 
serving its material interests under 
the guise of keeping the Soviets out of 
the Indian Ocean, it was obvious that 
the declaration could not have been 
accepted. = 

This causes these writers to 
seriously call into question the intel- 
ligence of our leaders, for if it is re- 
called, as Fanon points out, “that Eu- 
rope has stuffed herself inordinately 
with the gold and raw materials of the 
Colonial Countries: Latin America, 
China and Africa. . . . the wealth which 
smothers Europe is that which was 
stolen from the under-developed 
peoples,” then it cannot be understood 
why Black leaders of the 70’s should 
continue to believe that their interests 
and that of their former masters coin- 
cide. 


Immortal Lmumba 


The authors offer as a possible an- 
swer the apparent fact that Black 
people today still somehow believe in 
the life after death, in the intrinsic 
goodness of exploiters, for how else 
could they have been taken in by the 
British and Canadian Prime Ministers, 
and it is to the latter’s much vaunted 
role that we now turn. 

Here, as in the case of the British, 
we see lurking behind the Canadian 
position, the fact that Canada also has 
tremendous investments in South Afri- 
ca. Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Montreal alone has $75 million invest- 
ed in South Africa. Canada exported 
$78,513,075 to South Africa in 1969, 
mainly in aluminum, cars and trucks, 
and wood and paper products. She has 
permitted South Africa to retain its 
preferential trade tariffs, despite South 
Africa’s expulsion from the Common- 
wealth in 1961. Also, with the en- 
couragement of the Department of In- 
dustry, Trade and - Commerce, 
$100,060,000 of Canadian capital has 
been invested in the South African eco- 


_nomy. W.A. Wilson in an article in the 


Montreal Star of January 30th, states 
very clearly that it was the Canadian 
Prime Minister who forced the Afri- 
cans.to back down on the “Declaration 
of Principles”, which Kaunda had tabl- 
ed, so that whereas the Declaration had 
originally demanded that “all Common- 
wealth States deny any assistance to 
regimes which practice racial discri- 
mination’’, the final declaration left the 
matter of assistance to such repugnant 
regimes up to each individual country. 


‘In fact the Montreal Star article stated 


that Trudeau persuaded the African 
States that the Declaration with the 
above mentioned amendment was still 
meaningful. Having fooled the Blacks, 
Trudeau skipped away to dinner in Ja- 
kart a with president Suharto. What 
can we make of Canada’s role at Sin- 
gapore? 
cont'd on p. 4 
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. .” and the inevitable re- 
volt of the Caribbean people 
which threatens the foreign e- 
conomic investments; and rea- 
lising that they are now inex- 
tricably caught up in the web 
of contradictions spun out by 
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their internal and external po- 
litical and economic policies, 


the little Caribbean potenta- 


tes see their class fortunes 
tied up with increasing milita- 
ry and repressive security ef- 
ficiency, both internal and ex- 
ternal. And they intend to con- 
tinue governing with the sup- 
port of Canada and the United 
States. The spasmodic Cana- 
dian military operations in the 


Caribbean, including the Ca- 
nadian mnavy’s_ participation 
with NATO forces in target 
practice on Culebra Island off 
Puerto Rico, are therefore not 
being undertaken for amuse- 
ment. In Vietnam following the 
defeat of the French, analagous 
military operations were un- 
dertaken by a few American 
military ‘‘advisers,” beginning 
as a trickle but which ended 


up as a mighty flood. The Sla- 
ve Trade began the same way. 
America was now in Vietnam 
to protect” valuable deposits 
of tin and prodiguous supplies 
of rubber and rice”, and with 
an eye on the huge rice sur- 
pluses in Thailand and Burma, 
and rubber, ore and tin in In- 
donesia and Malaysia. The En- 
glish-speaking Caribbean may 
not be that wealthy but in 


terms of International power- 
politics and economics, the a- 
rea is also strategic. Cana- 
da’s involvement in the Carib- 
bean is therefore not altruis- 
tic, but economic, and not ne- 
cessarily in the best interests 
of the Carribbean people, and 
her role is therefore not com- 
patible with the building of a 
Just Society at home and a- 
broad. 
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In November 1970, we warned that 
Jean-Claude Duvalier would eventually 
be designated to replace his despotic 
father; we did not think that this ma- 
noeuvre would be executed so rapidly. 
The effrontery of this manoeuvre is in 
the best Duvalierist tradition. 

In 1961, three years before his pseu- 
do-constitutional mandate expired, Du- 
valier had himself re-elected for ano- 
ther period of six years. Then, in 1963, 
fearing that his pseudo-mandate would 
trigger an offensive from the Opposi- 
tion, Duvalier anticipated the events 
and had himself elected President for 
life “by overwhelming popular con- 
sent.” Today by presenting the country 
with a fait accompli he is trying to re- 
solve the crisis of his succession by 
initiating his son in the exercise of 
power, and thus paving the way for the 
acceptance of this fact by the Haitian 
people. 


cont’d from p. 3 


Trudeau’s role in the Conference was 
masterfully played. He began by seem- 
ing to take a firm position against the 
arms sale, even going to the extent of 
hinting at withdrawal from the Com- 
monwealth if it became “a white man’s 
club”. After securing Kaunda’s and Ny- 
erere’s promises to attend, he effect- 
ively neutralised India and Pakistan by 
showing that the alternative to a strong 
South African navy would be the pre- 
sence of either U.S. or British forces 
in the Indian Ocean, a possibility dis- 
tinctly unappetizing to India. During the 
no position, but evaded the real issue 
by raising the spectre of a breakup of 
the Commonwealth and of a future race 
conflict in Southern Africa (neglecting 
to recognize of course that it has been 
going on since 1600). Once again Ca- 
nada backed no one overtly, but work- 
ed to tone down the African position - 
to solve the crisis not by a firm honest 
stand on the substantive issue but by 
suggesting an’ impotent committee to 
discuss an irrelevant issue. 

This was not Canada’s only triumph. 
She also succeeded in persuading the 
other Commonwealth leaders to set up 
a Committee to study the problem of 
the security of Maritime Trade routes 
in the South Atlantic and Indian oceans. 
In short, as can be seen, the issue at 
Singapore now for Blacks as defined 
by whites was “the study of trade 
routes”. In fact to add insult to injury 
Canada and Britain calmly told the 
Blacks to sit down and do their home- 
work before coming to a Conference. 


. The London Times of Feb. 5, 1971 said 


that the British Prime Minister lectur- 
ed the Commonwealth leaders on their 
failure to read the Simonstown Agree- 
ment. 

Let us now look a bit more closely at 
how Canada and Britain sidetracked the 
main issue. First of all it must be 
pointed out that Canada’s position was 
in keeping with her usual position on 
African Affairs. At Singapore since she 
was instrumental in the formation of 
the eight member Committee, and 
“thought” that it was a meaningful 
Committee, she was offered the chair- 
manship. This she politely refused, but 
was roped into the Committee never- 
theless. 

Let us now put this decision it its 
broader perspective. In 1965 at the 
twentieth session of the General As- 
sembly, the African States successfully 
guided through the assembly, Resolu- 
tion 2054 which among other things re- 
quested that to the existing member- 
ship of the Special Committee on the 
policies of’ Apartheid of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of South Africa, 
there be added six new members cho- 
sen according to (a) primary respon- 
sibility in world trade (b) primary 
responsibility under the Charter for 
the maintenance of international peace 
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The periodical change-over of go- 
vernment, as a result of widely claim- 
ed” free and democratic elections” has 
Jong been one of the favorite ideologi- 
cal manoeuvres of oppressing classes 
with the purpose of soothing the mas- 
ses with the illusion that they play an 
active role in a country’s affairs. 
Though Haiti was never a model of li- 
beral democracy, election masquerades 
still- were part of the system. . . Fol- 
lowing the U.S. Occupation, the exploi- 
under the caption: Investment Guaran- 
teed Agreement 
and security, (c) equitable geographical 
distribution. Altogether nineteen states 
were asked to consider membership, 
fifteen including the United States, Bri- 
tain and France declined. Canada re- 
fused to reply. The idea was dropped. 

In the 1966 special meeting of the 
Commonwealth, Prime Ministers in 
Lagos, Nigeria, called to discuss mea- 
sures to be taken against the regime of 
Ian Smith in Rhodesia, Britain and 
Canada did the same as they did at 
Singapore. A Committee was set up 
which would act as a watch dog in the 
manner in which sanctions were being 
applied to Rhodesia. 

At the end of the Conference, Prime 
Minister Wilson told newspaper men 
that the Committee was just a Com- 
mittee, that it was of no real signi- 
ficance. He was right. As these au- 
thors know, that Committee meets 
every month. Ian Smith’s regime is 
still there. 

It is against this, historical informa- 
tion that the title of this article be- 
comes significant. For it is with a 
sense of ‘“‘déjà vu’ that one greets the. 
new Committee set up at Singapore. 
Will somebody explain what is the re- 
levance of studying the topic of 
maritime trade routes to the question 
which confronts every Black man and 
woman in this century, the question of 


‘Racism and Apartheid in South Africa 


and throughout the Capitalist world. 
Must Blacks always have issues 
defined for them and thus be diverted 


from the real tasks which confront 


them? 

Let us finally look at one more 
aspect of the Conference. Prime Mi- 
nister Heath had based his argument 
for selling arms to South Africa on a 
clear interpretation of the Simonstown 
Agreement which Britain had entered 
into with South Agrica in 1955. Prime 
Minister Heath had berated the Com- 
monwealth leaders for not reading the 
Agreement. It is very interesting to 
find that in the London Times of Feb. 5, 
Mr. Denis Healy, the Labour Party’s 
shadow foreign secretary argues that, 
“the argument on which Heath has 
based so much of his case for selling 
arms to South Africa is contrary to the 
advice he has been receiving from his 
own Attorney General over the last 
six months. Britain has no obligations 
to supply South Africa with such arms 
as she may require for the Maritime 
Defence of the Cape route. Mr. Heath 
lectured the Prime Ministers in Sin- 
gapore on their failure to read the Si- 
monstown Agreement. It is now clear 
that either he himself had not read his 
homework or he was deliberately seek- 
ing to mislead the public, the Common- 
wealth and the world”. 

In fact if Denis Healy is correct then: 
the British Prime Minister and his al- 
lies, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
not only succeeded in sterring the Con- 
ference away from the main issues but 


_ in making Blacks look stupid in the eyes 


of the world. 


tative classes and the representatives 
of U.S. financial and strategic interests 
introduced a system to renew govern- 
ments “democratically”. As soon as 
the exploiting classes became dissatis- 
fied with the government, a member of 
the Army’s High Command would depo- 
se that government and install a Junta 
to rule the country until a new Pre- 
sident was elected. An election cam- 
paign was then proclaimed during which 
various strata of the population, headed 
by their corrupt political bosses, ca- 
me into vicious and sometimes bloody 
conflict. In the meantime, the repre- 
sentatives of the oppressing classes and 
of American interests would consult 
with the Junta on the best candidate 
for the President’s seat. This candida- 
te would usually receive the blessing 
of the higher religious hierarchy and 


‘having thus been selected and sancti- 


fied, he would without fail win these 
“very free” elections. 

With the advent of Duvalier, these 
“Free and Democratic” elections ca- 


me to an end. Following his assumption . 


of power the economic situation dete- 
riorated; poverty became so widespread 
that the pressure on the middle and 
working-classes created explosive an- 
tagonistic relations in the political and 
social fabric of the nation. Externally, 


The “Marron” (Freeman) calls the slaves to revolt in this dramatic monument to Haitian Independence ~ 


When Duvalier got into power, the 
Left first put their efforts into the or- 
ganization and animation of a large 
mass organisation until it was forced to 
go underground by the repressive sta- 
te apparatus. : 

From 1966 to 1968 under severe so- 
cial conditions, the militants achieved 
considerable progress in the prepara- 
tion for armed struggle. Duvalier ga- 
thered his army, police, mititia, and 
the C.I.A. Speicial Forces for a vast 
operation against the politico-military 


‘bases of the Left. The revolutionaries 


defended themselves with courage and 
counterattacks. On many occasions, 
violent and bloody clashes resulted bet- 
ween Duvalier’s troops and the Left 
commandos. However the objective con- 
ditions were favorable to Duvalier. So- 
me of the Left bases were destroyed 
and, in that situation, the survivors 
chose to retreat in order to regroup. 
Thus, the only organised political for- 
ce opposed to Duvalier inside the coun- 
try finds itself still unable to counter 
adequately Duvalier’s state power. 
However ridiculous and misguided 
it may seem at first sight, the desi- 


‘gnation by Duvalier of his son Jean- 


Claude as his successor constitutes in 
fact a treacherous political manoeu- 
vre which must not be underestimat- 
ed. The purpose of “Operation Jean- 
Claude” is to strenghthen the chains 
holding the Haitian people in misery 
and oppression. Let no one be naive 
enough to be fooled by the apparent 
innocence of Jean-Claude. Just re- 
member that when Kebreau elected Du- 
valier in 1957, the “shy country doc- 


tor” was believed to be the puppet 


of strongman Kebreau. Fourteen years 
later, Duvalier still holds power; he 


set in a central square of Port au Prince opposite the National Palace. The slaves’ revolt was a natural 
consequence of the French Revolution, with its philosophy of freedom for all. 


the rise of national liberation move- 
ments in the Third World and, even 
closer, the triumph of the Cuban Re- 
volution, further stimulated the politi- 
cal struggle in Haiti. To counter popu- 
lar dissatisfaction, the traditional me- 
thods of government were not sufficient 
anymore; other methods were found: 


blind and bloody repression and gene-. 


ralized terror organised in the Ton- 
Ton Macoutes. 

In the beginning, the exploiting clas- 
ses and American imperialism were 
somewhat baffled by Duvalier’s crude 
and drastic methods. They thought it 
possible to get rid of him by their tra- 
ditonal means and replace him with a 
more sophisticated puppet. However, 
they did not take into account the fierce 
determination of Duvalier and his pa- 
ra-military caste. 

The Haitian Left is the only politi- 


‘cal group radically opposed to Duvalier 


and the class-interests he protects. 
Since 1957, the Left has carried on a 
persistent, multiform and heroic strug- 
gle against Duvalier and it continues 
to do so. The Left has been the only 
one to succeed in these terrible re- 
pressive conditions in maintaining an 
underground organizational infrastruc- 
ture in Haiti. 


‘has been so skillful in using the poli- 
tical and historical conjuncture that he 
is now considered as a brilliant poli- 
tical strategist. 

This same objective situation, which 


facilitated Duvalier, may eventually aid . 


his son. Duvalier, as.he is hoping, 
has enough time to consolidate his son’s 
power and if young Jean-Claude shows 
indications that he is capable of keep- 
ing this power, then it is probable 
that Duvalier and his class allies will 
continue to dominate the will of the 
Haitian people, but not for long. 


~The recent events in Haiti may si- . 


gnal the beginning of the end for Du- 
valier. This could awaken the sleep- 
ing consciences of Haitian patriots sum- 
moning them to their revolutionary o- 
bligation. Now, more than ever, the si- 


- tuation is clear: the only possible road 


to liberation for the Haitian people is 
armed struggle, and to remain inert is 
a criminal act of complicity with the 
enemy All progressive forces must 
now unite in a common front towards 
National Liberation. As for patriots out- 
side the Country, their immediate task 
must be to educate, agitate and propa- 
grandise among sympathetic foreigners, 
in the struggle against Duvalier and 
his class allies. Lambi 
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The political situation in the 
contemporary English-speak- 
ing Caribbean is that Jamai- 
ca, Trinidad, Barbados and 
Guyana are politically inde- 
pendent, while , Grenada, the 
Grenadines, St. Vincent, St’ Lu- 
cia, Dominica, Montserrat, An- 
tigua, Barbuda, St. Kitts, Ne- 
vis, Anguilla, the “British” 
Virgin Islands, the Bahamas, 


Bermuda and “British” Hon- 


duras are still under British 
colonial control. And until this 
unequal political situation is 
made equal across the area, 
it will be always that more 
advantageous for imperialism 
to keep the area divided. 

Political independence is the 
vital prerequisite for the eco- 


nomic and human development 


of all people, for it is only 
through this inalienable Right to 
Self-Determination to conduct 
one’s own internal and exter- 
nal political and economic af- 


fairs that one can hope to be © 


free. But a reactionary politi- 
cal game is being played with 
the lives of the people of the 
“small” territories, and at a 
time when the Black undevelop- 
ed world is shaking off centu- 
ries-old : 
and exploitation. And the black 
political representatives in the 
Eastern Caribbean, instead of 
joining the world-wide strug- 
gle against imperialism by opt- 
ing for their political Right to 
Self - Determination, instead 
opted in 1967 for extended co- 
lonial rule by agreeing to “As- 
sociate Status” with Britian - 
a status which does not change 
their colonially dependent po- 
litical relationship with Bri- 
tain. 


Britain has no immediate in- 
tention, if any at all, of relin- 
guishing her political control 
over the Eastern Caribbean and 
recognising the Right of Self- 
Determination of Each and E- 
very individual territory there- 
in. Jamaica, Trinidad, Barba- 
dos and Guyana do not also in- 
tend to recognise this same 


Right to Self-Determination of | 


their ‘‘smaller’” neighbours, 
this same right that they fought 
to win from Britain. Instead of 
calling for the independence of 
each and every territory, the 
politically independent Carib- 
bean territories at the initia- 
tion of Trinidad in 1965 urg- 
ed on Britain the Associate Sta- 
tus idea for the “political head- 
ache” - the Eastern Caribbean, 
and making political indepen- 
dance of a unit territory con- 


ditional on political integration : 


of the whole Eastern Caribbean 
and/or in association with one 
of the independent territories. 
So that in the Draft Constitu- 
tions of the Eastern Caribbean 
territories there was a para- 
graph that stipulated the only 
way that an individual territo- 
ry would be able to obtain its 
independence is if that terri- 
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colonial domination: 


tory 
“. . . either by itself or 


together with other territo- 
ries joins with an indepen- 


_ dent. . country in the Carib- 


bean, whether by writing in 
federation with that country 
or in some other forms of 
conscitutional association. 
under which that country 
would be responsible for the 
defense and external relations 
of (that territory).”’ 


& ANGUILLA 
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EASTERN CARIBBEAN 
INDEPENDENCE NOW 


Now this is exactly the Bri- 
tish Government’s position, yet 
Williams would now demago- 
gically state in his Party Or- 
gan of Sept. 25, 1970, as he 
faced the political crisis of 
his life, that : 

“Politically, the Caribbean 
must be fully independent. It 
must shed the remnants of 
colonialism still existing and 
the bastard compromise of 
Associate Statehood foisted u- 
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The following will indicate 
that collusion of the indepen- 
dant Caribbean countries with 
Britain to keep the Eastern 
Caribbean colonially enslav- 
ed is more than conjecture. In 
1969 a St. Vincent and Gre- 
nada delegation went to Trini- 
dad to discuss the possibilities 
of attaining independence in ac- 
cord with the conditions outli- 
ned in the Constitutional para- 
graph cited above, and the rul- 
ing Party Organ, the Nation 
of July 11, 1969 reported: that 

“Dr. Williams. . report- 
ed. . that Trinidad and To- 
bago would extend Associat- 
ed Statehood to Grenada and 
St. Vincent, if all other cons- 
titutional arrangements for 
them proved satisfactory. . 
(and) that the two islands 
must first join in a Federa- 
tion with the other Associa- 
ted States’’. 


e 
Ÿ THE 
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pon them. . .”’ . 

This is the colonial buck- 
passing that Trinidad in par- 
ticular, under Williams, has 
been indulging in ever since 
he left the truncated Federa- 
tion in 1962, while at the same 
time calling for unitary asso- 
ciation with any of the other 
territories. When Grenada took 
up the Unitary State proposi- 
tion with Trinidad, Williams 
subsequently turned around, af- 
ter a lot of window-dressing 
discussions, to announce that 


Trinidad was not prepared to 


associate with any of the ter- 
ritories until “. . the United 
Kingdom (which) has the res- 
ponsibility of making such eco- 
nomic’ assistance available. 

as would be required to bring 
up ( a territory’s) infrastruc- 
ture to the level of Trinidad 
and Tobago. .”, meets its res- 
ponsibility. On the other hand, 


‘(Barbados, 


the United Kingdom, has re- 
peatedly refused to grant the 
kind of financial assistance ne- 
cessary to satisfy the notion 
held by Williams, Barrow 
Shearer, Burnham and the Bri- 
tish Colonial Commonwealth 
Office that ‘“. . political inde- 
pendence must carry an assu- 
rance of financial independen- 
ce,” although in 1962, the then 
Conservative Party Secretary 
of State made it clear to the 
Eastern Caribbean in the Fe- 
deral Negotiation 1962-65 
1965) P. 6, that: 

‘, . . the British Govern- 
ment in view of their many 
heavy commitments in other 
areas of the world where 
needs are in many cases e- 
ven greater are unlikely to as- 
sist the West Indies. . ona 
greater scale. . It will there- 
fore be necessary to attract 
to it, aid from elsewhere.” 

It should now be fairly clear 
as to what is happening viz: 
that the “small” territories 
are the political footballs be- 
ing kicked from pillar to post 
by Britain, Trinidad, Barba- 
dos, Guyana and Jamaica which 
all supported the British in- 
vasion of Eastern Caribbean 
Anguilla in its bid for Self- 
Determination of its own af- 
fairs. 

The only logical conclusion 
to this political confusion in 
the Eastern Caribbean is that 
each individual unit territory 
acquire its Political Indepen- 
dence, NOW, and not that this 
constitutional status be contin- 
gent on their coming together. 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados 
and Guyana did not come to- 
gether before separately at- 
taining their political indepen- 
dence, so that the people of Tri- 
nidad, Jamaica, Barbados and 
Guyana must call on their Go. 
vernments to renounce their 
colonial attitudes toward their 
Eastern Caribbean,  neigh- 
bours, and call for Each and 
Every unit’s Political Indepen- 
dence. The black political re- 
presentatives and the emerg- 
ing political aspirants in the 
Eastern Caribbean are also ac- 
complices of British Colonia- 
lism for not placing the imme- 
diate Political Independence of 
their respective territories on 
their political and economic a- 
genda, and they must replace 
their faith in British, Ameri- 
can and Canadian Labour, Li- 
beral and New Democratic po- 
liticians with faith in the Ca- 
ribbean people, the resources 
at hand and world trade. Po- 
litical Independence will not be 
an immediate panacea, but it 
is the necessary first step in 
the economic and cultural libe- 
ration of the Eastern Carib- 
bean people. 

Howéver the Issue of Inde- 
pendence of the Eastern Carib- 
bean must never be submitted 
to any Referendum of Pledis- 
cite, as indirectly hinted at in 
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the Eastern Caribbean Consti- 
tutions, as this will be a most 
vile and immoral violation of 
the Right to Self-Determina- 
tion. The British Canadian, A- 
merican, Jamaican, Trinida- 
dian, and Guyanese people we- 


- re never called upon, and righ- 


tly so, to decide whether they 
wanted to rule themselves or 
be ruled by a foreign power. 
Why should the Eastern Ca- 
ribbean people be so called 
upon? The UN has since 1960. 
demanded, through its historic 
Resolution 1514, that colonial 
powers, including Britain re- 
cognise the independence of 
their colonial possessions. The 
UN Decolonization Committee 
has vigorously cited a key pa- 


ragraph in Resolution 1514, in 


response to continuous viola- 
tion of Resolution 1514 by co- 
lonial powers like Britain, to 
the effect that 


‘, .. immediate steps must 
be taken to transfer all po- 
wers to. . non self-govern- 
ing territories, without re- 
servations...” 

Again as 
makes clear 

‘, . . the lack of political, 
economic, social or educa- 
tional readiness could never 
be a pretext for forestalling 
independence. . Colonial po- 
wers must grant independence 
without any ambiguous ma- 
noeuvres, and that they have 
no right to impose any limi- 
tations or conditions upon in- 
dependence. . .’’ 

In the realm of Defence capa- 
bilities, the 1965 Barbados’ Go- 
vernment position is tenable, 
in that the supposed inability 
Fe . to maintain an Army, 
Navy or Air Force cannot 
in any way weaken a people’s 
resolve to manage their own 
affairs. . The test . . is not 
therefore a country’s ability 
to defend itself against attack 
since no country on earth could 
so qualify in the age of nuclear 
warfare”. 

Or the question of size, the 
UN Decolonisation Committee 
unambiguously states, that 

‘ . . all colonial territo- 
ries whatever their size must 
be granted independence and 
the Right to Self-Determina- 
tion.”’ 

It is as C.L.R. James says: 
. it is not the size, it is not 
strength, it is not power; it 
is what you do with what you 
have that matters”. The work- 
ing existence of Cuba proves 
this. It is therefore Eastern 


Resolution 1514 


€ 


Caribbean Political Indepen- 


dence Now for each and every 
unit, or Colonialism, which will 
also facilitate authentic Regio- 
nal Unity of the whole Carib- 
bean, since Political and Eco- 
nomic integration cannot succ- 
eed if imposed on unequal po- 
litical premises. The Right to 
Self-Determination of the Eas- 
tern Caribbean is Now, not la- 
ter. 
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STATE CAPITALIST POLAND 
AND WORLD REVOLUTION 


by C.LR. James 


Marx removed political economy from intellectual 
theorizing and made it a weapon of the class struggle. 
He placed it in the very. heart of the capitalist system, 
in the process of production itself. For him the fun- 
damental antagonism of society was the contradiction 
between the development of the productive forces and 
the social relations of production. 

Marx established that as long as the proletariat did 
not rule production, production knew and could know 
no other method of progress but the increase of 
constant capital, machinery, mechanization, at the 
expense of variable, living labour. The only re- 
volution which could save society was the proletarian 
revolution in the process of production. 

Further he showed that this system not only created 
the violent clash in social relations. Inevitably the 
rate of profit would fall and (theoretically) at a cert- 
ain stage the economy would not be able to expand 
any further because it would lack sufficient surplus 
value. 


In his strictly logical theory Marx expressly 
excluded any idea that the system would collapse 
because goods could not be sold. In his analysis of 
collapse he made it absolutely clear that the capitalist 
could sell all the goods he produced. This would not 
alter the conditions of the workers in the factory. 
It is possible to keep silent about this, but to deny it 
— that is impossible. All Marx’s theories of crisis, 
overproduction, commercial crisis, etc., to which he 
paid careful attention, all are based on this foundation 
of relations in production.. 


All his opponents, however differentiated among 
themselves, are united in this, that they see the so- 
lution of the crisis of capitalism in every conceiv- 
able place except the reorganization of the productive 
process by labour itself. From Section 1, Chapter 
1, Vol. 1 of Capital, this is precisely what Marx 
opposed. The very categories he used, and the 
content he gave to them as categories of exploitation, 


- were derived from his analysis of the mode of la- 


bour, and without it he could not have succeeded in 
defeating all his opponents. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Marxian theory 
from its very elements is an invincible weapon a- 


gainst the capitalist class or a usurping bureau- 


cracy, whether the property is private property or 
state-property. It is equally obvious that a bureau- 
cracy, caught in the throes of economic crisis and in 
the name of Marxism exploiting millions of workers, 
has a deadly enemy in this theory. If the Marxism 
categories apply to any country, then it is a simple 
matter to say that that country is a form of state 
capitalism. : 


The theory of the Bureaucratic Administration Plan 
denies that the economic manifestation of the new 
society is the qualitatively increased productivity 
of labour. It substitutes instead as criterion the 
quantitative accumulation of goods, or growth of 
“the socialist sector”. i.e. state-property. It sees 
the problems of production exclusively as a problem 
of relations between means of production and means 
of consumption, a relation which it claims to control. 
This can be modified to the eventual advantage of the 
proletariat solely by increase of capital. The ine- 
qualities and sufferings of the workers are therefore, 
due-to lack of consumption goods, the result of the 
need for accumulation. 

The creative achievements of the Workers Councils 
in Hungary were overshadowed by the military strug- 
gle. Furthermore the foundations they laid so clear- 
ly are still mysterious to the majority of intellectuals 
and revolutionaries. For decades now these have been 
preoccupied almost exclusively with politics, by which 
they mean the Party, and economics, by which they 
mean the Plan. However, what the Hungarian Revo- 
lution did and aimed to do can be better understood 
by events in Poland. 

Long before October, 1956, though seething against 
subjugation of their country, Polish workers had re- 
cognized the fundamental question which faced them : 
the total reorganization of society. Everyone in Po- 
land knew that the state capitalist system of the Party 
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and the Plan had collapsed as an economic system. 
The question was what was to take its place. - The 
workers began to answer this question by their revolt 
in Poznan in June 1956. Ever after, two conceptions 
of society have faced each other in Poland : on the one 
hand, bureaucratic state capitalist society of the Party 
and the Plan: and on the other hand, the workers in 
the plant, making no theories but demonstrating in 
practice what a socialist society and a workers’ 
government could and should be. : 
Prior to the October Revolution, the workers at 
the Zeran auto plant outside Warsaw submitted to 
the government a plan to establish workers’ control 
and scheduling of production by Workers Councils 


as the only means of increasing productivity without - 


bureaucracy. Managers and statisticians alike were 
to do what the workers in the Workers Councils 
wanted. They had no illusions about the difficulties 
of the tasks they had set themselves. The economy 
of the Party and the Plan was now being derided all 
over Poland by a special phrase — “the economy of 
nonsense”. The boldness of the activities and per- 
spectives of the Workers Councils was combined 
with a sober estimate of the realities. They saw that 
the Party and the Plan had so ruined the economy 
that it would be some two years before Poland would 
be able to lift itself out of the crisis. They were 
prepared to draw their belts tight for that time. 
They rejected any concessions of increased wages 
that would only be passed on to the country in in- 
flation. 

The most popular man in Poland after Gomulka 
was a Polish worker at the Zeran factory. His name 
was Gozdzik and he was the Secretary of the section 
of the Communist Party of the Zeran factory. Long 
before the revolution burst out, this worker, little 
more than 25 years old, had created squads of rank 
and file Communist workers, young like himself, 
whose first task was to go around, sharpen the vi- 
sion and awaken the fighting spirit of workers all 
over the country. They began secretly at first and 
then functioned more and more openly as the revo- 
lution grew. They were known as the Gozdziki. 

Soon squads from other factories besides the 
Zeran embarked on the same task. They threw out 
the old bureaucrats, soaked to the marrow with bu- 
reacratic laziness. The trade union leadership, as 
workers everywhere will understand, was the most 
fossilized and bureacratic of all the organizations 
which made up the Polish state capitalist system. 

But it was not a question merely of getting rid of 
bureaucrats, labor bureaucrats, and their persecution 
“of the ranks. The economic life of the country had 
to go on, and the Workers Councils proceeded to as- 
sume responsibility for this by completely discarding 
the State Plan except as a general guide, and them- 
selves carrying out the negociations from factory to 
factory. While the state capitalist economy was be- 
ing turned upside down in a desperate search. for 
means to make it viable, and theoretical men of 
good-will broke, as they still continue to break their 
heads in the search for plan without bureaucracy, 
the Polish workers simply took over the plants where 
they had worked all their lives. That always will be 


the only way to organize a national economy. 

It was such councils of Polish workers which organ- 
ized the Poznan revolt. . It was these same Workers 
Councils which mobilized themselves in the plants 
over the October, 1956 weekend, and stood ready 
with arms in hand to support Gomulka and the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Polish Party in their defiance 
of foreign domination. 

Gomulka came to power. All visitors were re- 
porting an absence of fear among the Polish people, 
the lively discussions going on, and the readiness 
on the part of all to discuss freely with foreigners. 
That all this existed was due to the power which the 
Workers Councils exercised inside the plant. The 
central problem, however, remained. How was the 
economy, reduced to such chaos by the Party and 
the Plan, to be put on its feet again? Gomulka faced’ 
the insoluble problem which leads inevitably either 
to the instituting of a Government of Workers Coun- 
cils or barbarism. 

‘With all the good-will in the world and despite the 
dismissal of bureaucrats, Poland remained a country 
run by the Party but this time without any Plan, and 
the Plan is inseparable from the elite Party. That 
is how the contemporary Polish State was built, and 
slowly, the whole bureaucratic formation re-asserted 
itself. Gomulka stood half-way, with a working-class 
in action in many spheres, but above it, a bureau- 
cracy which was recovering its strength and deter- 
mined to re-assert itself, whether under Gomulka 
or any other leader. This was of extreme impor- 
tance, for the Polish Communist Party, under the 
pressure of the people and the workers, did try to 
reform itself. It failed, as all reforms of totalitarian 
states are bound to fail. : 

That was the Poland of Gomulka until his overthrow 
in December, 1970; it is Gerek’s Poland today : back 
to state capitalism or forward to the revolution of the 
Polish workers for socialism — that is to say, the 
Government of Workers Councils. : 

There are some (and they even call themselves 
Marxists) who admit the creative power of the Hun- 


_garian Revolution, but prophesied for it, failure and 


degeneration, even if it had not been crushed by fo- 
reign tanks. The road that Poland is travelling so 
rapidly should instruct them that it is the half-hearted 
attack on the Party and the Plan which produces 
degeneration. Their total destruction is the only 
guarantee of a future. Workers Councils in every 
department of the national activity, a Government 
of Workers Councils, are not ends in themselves. 
They are means to an end. They will result in one 
procedure in one country, and other procedures in 
other countries. They neither automatically reject, 


_nor automatically include democratic elections on a 


territorial or industrial basis, or both combined, or 
each for a period of trial. They would be one thing 
in Hungary, something else in the United States, and 
something else again in Britain or Japan. But under 
all circumstances they would be the political form 
in which the great masses of the people would be 
able to bring their energies to fulfill their destiny, 
in accordance with their economic structure, their 
past history, and their consciousness of themselves. 


“We have come in Peace 


in the name of all white, 


Free Press 


“There never did, there never will and there never 
can exist a parliament, or any description of men, 
or any generation of men, in any Country, possessed 
of the right or the power of binding and controll- 
ing posterity to the end of time, or of commanding 
for ever how the world ‘shall be governed, or who 
shall govern it; and therefore, all such clauses, acts 
or declarations, by which the makers of them attempt 


to do what they have neither the right nor the power 


to do, nor the power to execute, are in themselves 


null and void. ” 


“It has been thought a considerable advance toward 


MARXISM AND THE RACE QUESTION 


The proletariat, as we know, must 
lead the struggles of all the oppressed 
and all those who are persecuted by 
capitalism. But this has been interpret- 
ed in the past - and by some very good 
socialists too - in the following sense: 
“The independent struggles of the 
Black people have not got much more 
_ than an episodic value, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, can constitute a great 
danger not only to the Blacks them- 
selves, but to the organized labor 
movement. The real leadership of. the 
Black struggle must rest in the hands 
of organized labor and of the Marxist 
party. Without that the Black struggle 
is not only weak, but is likely to cause 
difficulties for the Blacks and dangers 
to organized labor.” This, as I say, is 
the position held by many socialists in 
the past. Some great socialists in the 
United States have been associated with 
this attitude. 

We, on the other hand, say some- 
thing entirely different. 

We say, number one, that the Black 
struggle, the independent Black strug- 
gle, has a vitality and a validity of its 
own; that it has deep historic roots in 
the past of America and in present 
struggles; it has an organic political 
perspective, along which it is travel- 
ling, to one degree or another, and 
everything shows that at the present 
time it is travelling with great speed 
and vigor. 

We say, number two, that this inde- 
pendent Black movement is able to 
intervene with terrific force upon the 
“general social and political life of the 
nation, despite the fact that it is waged 
under the banner of democratic rights, 
and is not led necessarily either by 
the organized labor movement or the 
Marxist Party. 

We say, number three, and this is the 
most important, that it is able to ex- 
ercise a powerful influence upon the 
revolutionary proletariat, that it has 
got a great contribution to make to the 


development of the proletariat in the 


United States, and that it is in itself a 
constituent part of the «struggle for 
socialism. 

In this way we challenge directly any 
attempt to subordinate or to push to the 


Josiah Henson was born a slave in Kentucky in 
1789. His life and work epitomised the struggles 
of Black people on this continent. He escaped to 
Canada at the age of 40. 


Free Press 


establishing the principles of freedom, to say, that 
government is a compact between those who govern 
and those who are governed : but this cannot be 
true, because it is putting the effect before the cause; 
for as man must have existed before governments, 
there necessarily was a time when governments did 
not exist, and consequently there could originally exist 
no governors to form such a compact with. 


“The fact therefore must be, that the individuals 
themselves, each in his own personal and sovereign 


right, entered into a compact with each other to 


rear the social and political signi- 
ficance of the independent Black strug- 
gle for democratic rights. That is our 
position. It was the position of Lenin 
thirty years ago. It was the position of 
Trotsky which he fought for during 
many years. It has been concretized by 
the general class-struggle in the United 
States, and the tremendous struggles of 
the Black people. It has been sharpened 
and refined by political controversy 
in our movement, and best of all, it 
has had the benefit of three of four 
years of practical application in the 
Black struggle and in the class-strug- 


gle . . . The Black people, on the basis 


of their own experiences, approach the 
conclusions of Marxism . . . Those who 
believed that the Black question is in 
reality, purely and simply, or to a 
decisive extent, merely a class ques- 
tion, pointed with glee to the tremend- 
ous growth of the Black personnel in 
the organized labor movement. It grew 
in a few years from three hundred 
thousand to one million; it is now one 
and a half million. But to their sur- 
prise, instead of this lessening and 
weakening the struggle of the indepen- 
dent Black movement, the more the 
Blacks went into the labor movement, 
the more capitalism incorporated them 
into industry, the more they were ac- 
cepted in the union movement. It is 
during that period, since 1940, that the 
independent mass movement has broken 
out with a force greater than it has 
ever shown before. 

That is the problem that we have to 
face, that we have to grasp. We cannot 
move forward and we cannot explain 
ourselves unless we have it clearly. 
And I know there is difficulty with it. 

Now Lenin has handled this pro- 


© blem. He says that the dialectic of his- 


tory is such that small independent na- 
tions and nationalities, which are 
powerless - get the word, please - 
powerless, in the struggle against im- 
perialism, nevertheless can act as one 
of the ferments, one of the bacilli, 
which can bring on to the scene the real 
power against imperialism - the so- 
cialist proletariat. 

Let me repeat it please. Small 
groups, nations, nationalities, them- 
selves powerless against imperialism, 
nevertheless can act as one of the 
ferments, one of the bacilli which will 
bring on to the scene the real funda- 
mental force against capitalism - the 
socialist proletariat. 

In other words, as so often happens 
from the Marxist point of view, from 
the point of view of the dialectic, this 
question of the leadership is very com- 
plicated. 

What Lenin is saying is that although 
the fundamental force is the proletariat, 
although these groups are powerless, 
although the proletariat has got to lead 
them, it does not by any means follow 
that they cannot do anything until the 
proletariat actually comes forward to 
lead them. He says exactly the op- 
posite is the case. 


produce a government.” 


Tom Paine, The Rights of Man 


They, by their own agitation, re- 


sistance, and the political developments . 


that they can initiate, can be the means 
whereby the proletariat is brought on 
to the scene. 


Not always, and every time, not the 
sole means, but one of the means. That 
is what we have to get clear. 

Now it is very well to see it from the 
point of view of Marxism which de- 
veloped these ideas upon the basis of 
European and Oriental experiences. 
Lenin and Trotsky applied this prin- 
ciple to the Black question in the United 
States. What we have to do is to make 
it concrete, and one of the best means 
of doing so is to dig into the history of 
the Black people in the United States, 
and to see the relationship that has 
developed between them and revolu- 


tionary elements in past revolutionary | 


struggles. 


Today the Blacks in the United States 
are organized as never before. There 
are all sorts of Black groups and or- 
ganizations - the churches in particular 
- every single one of which is 
dominated by the idea that each orga- 
nization must in some manner or 
another contribute to the emancipa- 
tion of the Blacks from capitalist hu- 
miliation and from capitalist oppres- 
sion. So that the independent Black 
movement that we see today and which 
we see growing before our eyes - is 
nothing strange. It is nothing new. It 
is something that has always appeared 
in the American movement at the 
first sign of social crisis. 

The actual concrete facts before us 
show us, and anyone who wants to see, 
this important conclusion, that the 
Black movement logically and his- 
torically and concretely is headed for 
the proletariat. That is the road it has 
always taken in the past, the road to 
revolutionary forces. We can look upon 
this Black movement for what it has 
been and what it has been able to do, 
and are able to know as Marxists by 


_ our theory and our examination of Ame- 


rican history that it is headed for the 
proletarian movement, that it must go 
there. There is nowhere else for it to 
go. 
And further we can see that it if 
doesn’t go there, the difficulties that 
the Blacks have suffered in the past 
WHEN THEY WERE DESERTED BY 
THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WILL BE TEN, ONE HUNDRED, TEN 
THOUSAND TIMES AS GREAT AS IN 
THE PAST. The independent black 
movement, which is boiling and mov- 
ing, must find its way to the prole- 
tariat. If the proletariat is not able to 
support it, the repression of past 
times when the revolutionary forces 
failed the blacks will be infinitely, I 
repeat, infinitely, more terrible to- 
day. 

We have to draw and emphasize 
again and again this important ques- 
tion: If the proletariat is defeated, 
then there will fall upon the black 


FORCES, 


Free Angela Now 


people in the United States such a 
repression, such a _ persecution, 
comparable to nothing that they have 
seen in the past. We have seen in 
Germany and elsewhere the Bar- 
barism that capitalism is capable of 
in its death agony. The black people 
in the United States offer a similar 
opportunity to the American Bour- 
geoisie. The American bourgeoisie 
have shown their understanding of the 
opportunity the Black question gives 
them to disrupt and to attempt to cor- 
rupt and destroy the labor movement. 


But the development of capitalism it- 
self has not only given the independent 
Black movement this fundamental and 
sharp relation with the proletariat. It 
has created Black proletarians and 
placed them as proletarians in what 
were once the most oppressed and ex- 
ploited masses. But in auto, steel, and 
coal, for example, these proletarians 
have now become the vanguard of the 
workers’ struggle and have brought a 
substantial number of Blacks to a po- 


sition of primacy in the struggle against - 


capitalism. The backwardness and hu- 
miliation of the Blacks that shoved them 
into these industries, is the very thing 
which today is bringing them forward, 
and they are in the very vanguard of the 
proletarian movement from the very 
nature of the proletarian struggle itself. 
But let us not forget that in the 
Black people, there sleeps and are now 
awakening, passions of a violence ex- 
ceeding. perhaps, as far as these things 
can be compared, anything among the 
tremendous forces that capitalism has 
created. Anyone who knows them, who 
knows their history, is able to talk to 
them intimately, watches them at their 
own theatres, watches them at their 
dances, watches them in their 
churches, reads their press with a 
discerning eye, must recognize that 
although their social force may not be 
able to compare with the social force 
of a corresponding number of orga- 
nized workers, the hatred of bourgeois 
society and the readiness to destroy it 
when the opportunity should present 


itself, rests among them to a degree 


greater than in any other section of the 
population in the United States. 
by C.LR. James 1947 
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WHY THE PROLETARIAT? 


Modern industry has converted the little workshop of 
the patriarchal master into the great factory of the in- 
dustrial capitalist. Masses of labourers, crowded into 
the factory, are organised like soldiers. As privates of 
the industrial army they are placed under the command 


of a perfect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. Not. 


only are they slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the 
bourgeois State; they are daily and hourly enslaved by 
the machine, by the over-looker, and, above all, by the 


individual bourgeois manufacturer himself. The more 


openly this-despotism proclaims gain to be its end and 
aim, the more petty, the more hateful and the more 
embittering it is. 

No sooner is the exploitation of the labour by the manu- 
facturer, so far, at an end, then he receives his wages 
in cash, than he is set upon by the other portions of the 
bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shopkeeper, the pawn- 
broker, etc. 

The lower strata of the middle class — the small 
tradespeople, shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen gene- 
rally; the handicraftsmen and peasants — all these sink 
gradually into the proletariat, partly because their dimi- 
nutive capital does not suffice for the scale on which 
Modern Industry is carried on, and is swammped in the 
comptetion with the large capitalists, partly because 
their specialised skill is rendered worthless by new 
methods of production. Thus the proletariat is recruited 
from all classes of the population. 

But with the development of industry, the proletariat 
not only increases in number, it becomes concentrated 
in greater masses. Its strength grows, and it feels that 
strength more. The various interests and conditions of 
life within the ranks of the proletariat are more and more 
equalised, in proportion as machinery obliterates all 
distinctions of labour, and nearly everywhere reduces 
wages to the same low level. 

This organization of the proletarians into a.class, and 
consequently into a political party, is continually being 
upset again by the competition between the workers them- 
selves. But it ever rises up again, stronger, firmer, 
mightier. It compels legislative recognition of particul- 
ar interests of the workers, by taking advantage dE the 
~ divisions among the bourgeoisie itself. 

Altogether collisions between the classes of the old 
society further, in many ways, the course of develop- 
ment of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie finds itself 
involved in a constant battle. At first with the aristo- 
cracy; later on, with those portions of the bourgeoisie 
itself, whose interests have become antagonistic to the 
progress of industry; at all times, with the bourgeoisie 
of foreign countries. In all these battles it sees itself 
compelled to appeal to the proletariat, to ask for its help, 
and thus, to drag it into the political arena. The bour- 
geoisie itself, therefore; supplies the proletariat with 
its own elements of political and general education, in- 
other words, it furnishes the al with weapons 
for fighting the bourgeoisie. 

Further,.as we have already seen, entire sections of 
the ruling classes are, by the advance of industry, pre- 
cipitated into the proletariat, or are at least threatened 
in their conditions of existence. These also supply with 
fresh elements of enlightenment and progress. 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the 
decisive hour, the process of dissolution going on within 
the ruling class, in fact within the whole range of old 
society, assumes such a violent, glaring character, that 
a small section of the ruling class cuts itself adrift, 
and joins the revolutionary class, the class that holds 
the future in its hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier 
period, a section of the nobility went over to the pro- 


letariat, and in particular, a portion of the bourgeois: 


ideologists, who have raised themselves to the level 
of comprehending theoretically the historical movement 
as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the 
bourgeoisie today, the proletariat alone is a really 
revolutionary class. The other classes decay and fi- 
nally disappear in the face of Modern Industry; the 
proletariat is its special and essential product. 

The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, the 
shopkeeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these fight a- 
gainst the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their 
existence as fractions of the middleclass. They are 
therefore not revolutionary, but conservative. Nay more, 
they are reactionary, for they try to roll back the wheels 
of history. If by chance they are revolutionary, they are 
so, only in view of their impending transfer into the pro- 
letariat, they thus defend not their present, but their 
future interests, they desert their own standpoint to place 
themselves at that of the proletariat. 
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BOURGEOIS STULTIFICATION 
OF WORKERS 


“The division of labour. . . as one of 
the chief forces of history. . . mani- 
fests itself also in the ruling class as 
the division of mental and manual la- 
bour, so that inside this class one 
part appears as the thinkers of the 
class — its active, conceptive ideo- - 
logists, who make the perfecting of 
the illusion of the class about itself 
their chief source of livelihood. . . 
The ideas of the ruling class are in 
every approach the ruling ideas : i.e. 
the class, which is the ruling material 
force of society, is at the same time 
its ruling intellectual force. The 
class which has the means of material 
production at its disposal, has control 
at the same time over the means of 
mental production, so that thereby, 
generally speaking, the ideas of those 
who lack the means of mental pro- 
duction are subject to it. The ruling 
ideas are nothing more than the ideal 
expression of the dominant material 
relationships, the dominant material 
relationships grasped as ideas; hence 
the relationships which make the one 
class the ruling one, therefore, the 


ideas of its dominance.”’ 


Karl Marx. 


The worker today is so trained and limited, wearied 
and stunted in his development by the capitalist product- 
ive system that all he can think of when he leaves work 
is ‘amusement, relaxation by superficial and idiotic news- 
papers; silly films; routine comic strips; books about 
the most sensual love, i.e., the animal aspects of love; 
murder, either plain or disguised as adventure; common- 
place songs; by all of which the capitalists not only 
make profit, but further deaden and reduce the worker’s 
capacity for human life. Now and then a man of genius 
and a few men of talent can stamp this collection of 
nonsense with some artistic creativity, but the aim of 
it all is to maintain the consciousness of the great 
majority at the lowest possible level, corresponding to 
the stultification in the labour process. To such a pitch 
has this wholesale degradation of human life been car- 
ried that to fight consistently against it would demand 
an effort beyond the powers of the ordinary man. He 
simply accepts it and the capitalists either tell him that 
this is life, the more the better, or, when challenged, 
say that this is all the majority of men are fit for. 

The families of capitalist, sections of the middle class, 
all those who can live a more human life, can produce 
for themselves or at least support a few high-class 
newspapers, special music, special literature and other 


“The change in a historical 
epoch can always be determined 
by the progress of women towards 
freedom, because in the rela- 
tion of woman to man, of the weak 
to the strong, is the victory of 
human nature over the brutality, 
most evident. The degree ~ of 
emancipation” of women is the 
natural measure of general eman- 
cipation.” 

Charles Fourier 

‘in. the approach to woman as 
the spoil and handmaid of com- 
munal lust is expressed the in- 
finite degradation in which man 
exists for himself... The direct, 
natural, and necessary relation 
of person to person is the rela- 
tion of man to woman.” 


Karl Marx 


“Dat man ober dar say dat 
women needs to be helped into 
carriages, and lifted ober ditches, 
and to have the best places every 
whar. Nobody eber help me into 
carriages, or ober mud puddles, 
or gives me any best place, and 
ain't | a woman? Look at me! Look 


‘at my arm!’ And she bared her 


right arm to the shoulder, show- 
ing her tremendous muscular 
power. ‘1 have plowed, and plant- 
ed, and gathered into barns, and 
no man could have head me, and 
ain't | a woman? | could work as 
much... and bear de lash as well, 
and ain't | a woman? | have 
borne thirteen children and seen 
dem most all sold off into sla- 
very, and when | cried out with 
a mother’s grief, none but Jesus 
heard, and ain't | a woman?... If 
de fust woman God ever made 
was strong enough to turn the 
world upside down, all lone, dese 
togedder ought to be able to turn 
it back and get it right side up 
again, and now dey is asking to 
do it, de men better let ‘em.” 


Sojourner Truth 


Looking out at life from be- 
hind bars: that in summation 
is Balck Womanhood. 


There is no question today 
that the resources which initiated 
and established modern industrial 


WOMA 


Capitalism were the Atlantic 
Slave Trade and the enslavement 
of blacks in the Americas. 
Neither is there, any doubt that 
these same blacks are the ar- 
chitects of social change and 
a new humanity. 


Among ‘these architects there 
has always existed women like 
Harriet Tubman, Sojourner Truth 
and Mammy Pleasants, who play- 
ed valiant and heroic roles in 
this struggle to end the oppres- 
sion of their people. Black women 
have always performed the tasks 
that has to be performed, and 
for the most part have always 
remained an unknown quantity, 
who have strived, suffered, and 
endured without notice and with- 
out mention. 


In the case of black women, 
the usual sentimental, delicate, 
lady-like and feminine protec- 
tions have never existed. They 
were mercilessly plowed into sla- 
very and found to be as effi- 
cient and as profitable econo- 
mically as the men. Moreover, 
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NHOOD 


by ANNE COOLS 
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ren‘into slavery? As black wo- 
men so diligently assisted white 
America to raise its young, who 
assisted black women to raise 


‘theirs? After the profound agony 


and dual labour involved in rai- 
sing black children, what does 
it mean to her to watch those 
children become addicted to dope, 
locked away in jails or slaugh- 
tered in Vietnam? 

What nature of humanity are 
black women who have toiled and 
suffered as few have done? 


Black women have always play- 
ed a decisive role, and at this 


. time in history it becomes abun- 


dantly clear to watchful obser- 
vers that they have a task before 
them that is nothing short of 
mammoth; a task that only they 
can perform. And this fact is 
based not on the biology of wo- 
men, but rather on their his- 
torical experience. 


The task is mainly threefold: 
(1) To extricate the revolution- 
ary movement from the garbage, 
the corruption, the degradation, 


WHY THE WORKING CLASS? 


ways of employing their leisure time and developing 
themselves. But an artist, a professional man, like an 
architect or an engineer, is interested in his work as 
work; he often spends his leisure time on his work; he 
does not believe nor do others believe that his sole pur- 
pose in life is to do four hours work a day instead of 
six, or to get so much more per hour. If he has a really 
good job, he doesn’t want to do as little of it as possible, 
for more money. That is the mentality that is carefully 
inculcated into the worker from his earliest school days 
(education), his whole life is shaped according to these 
principles, the amusement and relaxation the capitalists 
give him are aimed to strengthen this view of life. 

Periodically, however, the workers break out. But 
only to fall back into it. For it will last as long as 
capitalism lasts. That is the nature of the beast. 


C.L.R. James 


THE SILENCE OF THE WORKERS 


No one knows how deeply the working-class feels op- 
pressed, exploited, frustrated and dominated. No one 
knows about it normally; neither the union leadership, 
nor the workers themselves. We do not know about it 
because there are no words to convey and to make clear 
how we feel. We have no words to speak about our op- 
pression, our distress, our bitterness and our revolt 
against the exhaustion, the stupidity, the monotony, the 
lack of meaning of our work, and of our life; against 
the contempt in which our work is held; against the 
despotic hierarchy of the factory, against a society in 
which we remain the underdogs and in which goods and 
enjoyments that are considered normal by the other 
classes are denied to us and are parcelled out to us 
oaly reluctantly, as though we were asking for a privi- 
lege. We have no words to say what it is and how it 
feels to be workers, to be held in subjection, to be or- 
dered around by people who have more and who pretend 
to know more and who compel us to work according to 
rules they set and for purposes that are theirs not ours. 
And we have no words to say all this because the rul- 


ing classes have monopolized not only the power of | 


decision-making and of material wealth; they have 
monopolized culture and language. They are not only 
taking away from us our strength, our health, our labour 
and the meaning of work, they also take away from us 
the means to communicate; including the words, the 
language we speak. There is no language available 
that could say how we feel, because we are never given 
a chance to say things and to be heard. There are no 
papers, no movies, no books about factory work and 
life. The work and life in the factories — and also 
in the huge offices — is something this society doesn’t 
want to hear about. For decades the ruling class has 
sentenced the working-class to live in terrifying si- 
lence. They have sentenced the working-class to be 
prisoners not only of rules and laws that cannot be 


the demoralization, that circle 
of social rot and decay which 
presently surrounds it. 

\ 

(2) To extricate the revolu- 
tionary movement and black peo- 
ple from the grips of the social 
decay and degeneration of a col- 
lapsing bourgeois society which 
is America. 


(3) To return to the revolu- 
tionary movement a _ purity of 
form and content to return it to 
an ever forward, upward and 
onward movement towards the 
liberation of Black people and of 
humanity. 


The tasks of the revolutionary 
black women at this period of 
history, which is a point Karl 
Marx describes as the choice 
between Socialism and Bar- 
barism are to inject fresh and 
profound ideas, to combine revo- 
lutionary practice with a revolu- 
tionary theory, to unite mental 
and manual tabor, to direct our 
populations towards the real for- 
ces of change in society, i.e. the 


proletariat. In short to pose so- 
lutions and paths out for popula- 
tions that are aware, conscious 
and angry, and seeking a way of 


life that Capitalism cannot com-. 


prehend, - to show the way to 
the New Society. 

It is my contention that slavery 
among the slaves is over, once 
and for all, and that now, the 
women must unlock and unleash 
all their energies and resources 
to the tremendous problems 
which now confront us as a peo- 
ple, whose very existence is 
threatened unless there is mean- 
ingful social, political and revo- 
lutionary change. . 

By so doing women will give 
some real meaning and content 
to the term manhood and to the 
existence of mankind. Black wo- 
men, the slaves of slaves can 
have no peace, no rest until they 
have evolved new social struc- 
tures within which men can be 
Men, women can be Women, 
and their children, free-think- 
ing total creative human be- 
ings. 


discussed or questioned, but also to be prisoners of an 
estranged language, of a language which is pervaded 
with values and with an ideology in which there is no 
room for what we feel and crave for. 


It is because the working-class is silenced that ex- . 


plosions of discontent always come as a surprise and 
always are violent. Andre Gorz 
October 30, 1970. 


THE PROBLEM TODAY 


What makes any human being into the social category 
we call a worker. What does so is work itself, the labor 
process. 

How can workers reorganize their daily work in such 
a manner as to make it human, that is to say, a socialist 
procedure? Reorganization of labor is the obvious next 
stage of socialist progress. There are debates and 
necessary debates about the exact methods of planning. 
These will always be necessary. But it is today under- 
stood, even by the capitalists themselves, that the best 
way to develop the economy is to bring the whole under 
some central direction. A genuine socialist government 
anywhere will not argue about the necessity of viewing 
the economy as a whole and planning it in the public 
interest. So, stage by stage, the socialist society estab- 
lishes its premises in the consciousness of the world at 
large. 

What is troubling the international working-class is 
this : In that nationalization, that so-called socialization, 
where and how is the situation of the workers in the 
labor process organically improved? But the main 
obstacle to the development of socialist consciousness 
is that nowhere has the working-class or its supporters 
worked out, in life or in theory, any procedure where 
the labor process can be altered in such a manner that 
the workers will feel that the old capitalist slavery 
has been left behind for something new, for socialism, 
anew society. That is the problem. 

We have here to go back to what socialism is and 
what it is not. When Marx was laying the foundations 
of his theory over a hundred years ago, he and Engels 
did a profund: analysis of work. His analysis has never 
been approached, far less surpassed or even developed. 
We know part of it popularly today as the alienation 
of labor. Marx’s great point was that capitalist pro- 
duction of its very nature destroyed the human capacities 
and potentialities of the worker. One sharp basis of 
his conception of a new society was that work, the capa- 
city to plan and work to a plan, was what distinguished 
human beings from animals. But under the domination 
of capital, man was made to labor as an animal. The 
necessity and possible benefits of this type of labor 
were the means of eating well and sleeping comfortab- 
ly with his wife. Thus, says Marx, capitalist production 
made his specifically human qualities of being able to 
think and plan his work into an animalistic quality, and 
elevated to a special importance the characteristics he 
shared with animals. . 

“Be his payment high or low’’ is one of the great- 
est phrases of Marx about the degradation of the worker 
under capitalist production. A socialist society does 
not have as its first aim giving workers higher pay. It 
does not primarily aim at making the working day six 
hours or four hours, or giving the worker six weeks paid 
rolidays instead of two. The American worker has the 
aighest standard of life in the world. This has not made 
aim into a lover of capitalism. What Marx aims at is 
iot merely a decent living wage for all. It seeks above 
ill to get rid of the wearisome, dull, grinding labor 
lay after day, year after year, crushing the human 
sersonality, with no prospect of developing the human 
interests, needs and capacities of man as a human 
being with aspiration to live and develop a fully human 
life. 

The problem, and it is the last and final problem, 
is : how to do that. Marx’s theory was based upon a 
very profound and elevated conception (with its found- 
ations in the history of human society) of the develop- 
ment of man. He took the necessity of this develop- 
ment for granted. Man’s part of this inevitable develop- 
ment was that he himself had to work out the adaptation 
of his discoveries in science and engineering into a truly 
human development of human personality at work. 

The proletariat cannot be abolished without philosophy 


_ being made a reality. As philosophy finds its material 


weapon in the proletariat, so the proletariat must find 
its spiritual weapon in Philosophy. And once the lightn- 


‘ing of thought has squarely struck this ingenious soil of 


will be accomplished. 
C.L.R. James 


the people, their emancipation. . . 
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© WESTERN POLITICAL THEORY 
AND THE RIGHT OF REBELLION rc 


The right of rebellion against ty- 
ranny, Honorable Magistrates, has been 
recognized from the most ancient ti- 
mes to the present day by men of all 
creeds, ideas, and doctrices. In the 
theocratic monarchies of remote an- 
tiquity, in China, it was in effect a 
constitutional principle that when a King 
governed rudely and despotically he 


sould be deposed and replaced by a vir- 


tuous prince. 

The philosophers of ancient India up- 
held the principle of active resistance 
to arbitrary authority. They justified 
revolution and very often put their theo- 
ries into practice. One of their spiri- 
rual leaders used to say that, 


“An opinion held by the ma- 
jority is stronger than the king 
himself. A rope weaved of ma- 
ny strands is strong enough to 
drag a lion”. 

The city states of Greece and repu- 
blican Rome not only admitted but de- 
fended the meting-out of violent death 
to tyrants. In the Middle Ages, John 
of Salisbury in his Book of the Sta- 
tesman says that when a prince does 
not govern according to law, and de- 
generates into a tyrant, violent over- 
throw is legitimate and justifiable. He 
recommends for tyrants the dagger ra- 
ther than poison. Saint Thomas Aqui- 
nas, in the Summa Theologica, rejects 
the doctrine of tyrannicide, and yet u- 
pholds the thesis that tyrants should 
be overthrown by the people. 

Martin Luther proclaimed that when 
a government degenerates into a tyran- 
ny violating the laws, the subjects are 
released from their obligation to obey. 
His disciple, Philippe Melancthon, up- 
holds the right of resistance when go- 
vernments become despotic. Calvin, the 
most outstanding thinker of the Refor- 
mation, with regard to political ideas, 
postulates that people are entitled to 
take up arms to oppose any usurpation. 

No less a man than Juan Mariana, 
a Spanish Jesuit during the reign of 
Philip II. asserts in his book, De Re- 
ge et Regis Institutione, that when a 
‘governor usurps power, or even if he 
were elected, when he governs in a 
tyrannical manner, it is licit for a pri- 
vate citizen to exercise tyrannicide, 
either directly or through subterfuge, 
with the least possible disturbance. 

The French writer, Francois Hotman, 
maintained that between the government 
and its subjects there is a bond or con- 
tract, and that the people may rise 
in rebellion against the tyranny of go- 
vernments when the latter violate said 
agreement. 

During the same historical era, a 
widely read booklet appeared under the 
title Vindiciae Contra Tyrannos and 
over the pseudonym, Stephanus Junius 
Brutus. It openly proclaimed that re- 
sistance to governments is legitimate 
when rulers oppress the people and 
that it is the duty of honorable jud- 
ges to lead the struggle. 

The Scottish reformers, John Knox 
and John Poynet, upheld the same point 
of view. And, in the most important 
book of that movement, George Bucha- 
nan stated that if a government achie- 
‘ ves power without taking into account 
the consent of the people, or if a go- 
vernment rules their destiny in an un- 
just and arbitrary fashion, then that 
government becomes a tyranny and can 
be divested of power or in a final re- 
course, can have its leaders executed. 
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John Althus, a German jurist of the 
early Seventeenth Century st&tes, in 
his Treatise on Politics, that sove- 
reignty, as the supreme authority of 
the State, is born from the voluntary 
concourse of all its members; that go- 
vernmental authority stems from the 
people and that its unjust, illegal or 
tyrannical function exempts them from 
the duty of obedience and justifies their 
resistance of rebellion. Thus far, Hono- 
rable Magistrates, I have mentioned 
examples from antiquity, from the Mid- 
dle Ages and from the beginnings of 
the modern age. I selected these exam- 
ples from writers of all creeds. Mo- 
reover, as you can see, the right to 


of 1789. These great events ushered in 
the liberation of the Spanish colonies in 
the New World - the final link in that 
chain being broken by Cuba. 

The new philosophy nurtured our own 
political ideas and helped us evolve 
our Constitution from the Constitution 
of_Guaimaro up to the Constitution of 
1940. The latter was influenced by the 
socialist currents of our time; into it 
were built the principle of the social 
function of property and of man’s ina- 
lienable right to that decorous living 
which large vested interests have pre- 
vented him from realizing fully. 

The right of insurrection against ty- 
ranny then underwent its final conse- 


Tom Paine 


rebellion is at the very roots of Cuba’s 
existence as a nation. By virtue of a 
rebellion fifty years ago, you are today 
able to appear in the robes of Cuban 
magistrates. Would that those garments 
served the cause of justice! 

It is well known that in England 
during the Eighteenth Century two 
kings, Charles I and James Il, were 
dethroned for despotism. These acts 
coincided with the birth of liberal po- 
litical philosophy and provided the i- 
deological foundation for a new social 
class, which was then struggling to 
break the bonds of feudalism. 

Against divine right autocracies this 
new philosophy unheld the principe of 
the social contract and of the consent 
of the governed, and constituted the 
foundation of the American Revolution 
of 1775 and of the French Revolution 


cration and became a fundamental te- 
net of political liberty. As far back as 
1649 John Milton wrote that political 
power lies in the people, who can en- 
throne and dethrone kings and who ha- 
ve the duty of overthrowing tyrants. 

John Locke, in his essay on govern- 
ment sustains that when the natural 
rights of man are violated, the people 
have the right and the duty of suppres- 
sing or changing the government: 


“The last recourse against 


“ wrongful and unauthorized for- 


ce is opposition to it.” 


Jean Jacques Rousseau says with 
great eloquence in his Social Contract: 


“While a people sees itself 


foréed to obey and obeys, it 
does well; as soon as it can 
shake off the yoke and sha- 
kes it off, it does better, 
recovering its liberty through 
use of the very right that had 
been taken away from it. 

“The strongest man is ne- 
ver sufficiently strong to be 
always the master, but rather 
tries to convert force into 
right and tries to convert obe- 
dience into duty. Force is a 
physical power. I do not see 
what morality can be derived 
from its use. To cede to force 
is an act of necessity, not of 
will. All else is an act of pru- 
dence. In what sense can this 
be.a duty? 

“To renounce freedom is to 
renounce one’s status as a 
man, to renounce one’s human 
rights, including one’s duties. 
There is no possible compen- 
sation for renouncing every- 
thing. Total renunciation is in- 
compatible with the nature of 
man and to take away all free 
will is to take away all mo- 
ral conduct. In short, it is 
vain and contradictory to sti- 
pulate on one hand an abso- 
lute authority and on the other 
hand un unlimited obedience”. 


Thomas Paine said that a just man 
deserves more respect than a crown- 
ed rogue. The people’s right to rebel 
has been opposed only by reaction- 
aries like that clergyman of Virgi- 
nia, Jonathan Boucher, who said that, 


“The right to rebel is a 
censurable doctrine derived 
from Lucifer, the father of re- 
bellions”’. 

The Declaration of Independence of 
the Congress of Philadelphia, on the 
4th of July , 1776, consecrated this 
right in a beautiful paragraph which 
reads: 

“We hold these truths to be 

self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness, 
- That to secure these Rights, 
Governments are instituted a- 
mong Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed, that whenever any 
Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is 
the Right of the People to al- 
ter or abolish it, and to ins- 
titute new Government, laying 
its foundation on such princi- 
ples and organizing its power 
in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness’’. 


The famous French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man willed this princi- 
ple to the coming generations: 


“When the government vio- 
lates the rights of the people, 
insurrection is for them the 
most sacred of rights and the 
most imperative of duties”. 

“When a person seizes sove- 
reignty, he should be condem- 
ned to death by free men”. 


Cont'd on p. 15 
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Following an interlude of al- 
most two centuries, the bloody 
drama in which Bolivar played 
the principal role is now re- 
newed on the vast stage that is 
today Latin American. Our ene- 
my, however, is no longer Spa- 
nish colonialism, nor does it 
reside in Madrid or send tyran- 
nical captains-general to rule 
over our peoples. That enemy, 
in fact, was vanquished at Aya- 


- cucho, Cavite and Santiago. Our 


enemy is now U.S. imperialism, 
which resides in Washington 
and sends captains of business, 
gentlemen of industry, exploi- 
ters and ruffians and colon- 
izers left in the soil of America. 
However, since the peoples who 
inhabit America are less and 
less inclined to stand idly by 
while their torturers work their 
will, a clash is inevitable. 

For a long time it was be- 


lieved that to struggle against 


U.S. power was sheer suicide. 
The same idea prevailed with 
regard to the struggle against 
Spain. Throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, and especially in its 
second half, the camp of intel- 
lectual speculation was split 
in two irreconcilable’ groups. 
For some, the only possible 
hope was to obtain reforms 
through negotiation, rather than 
aspiring to illusory military 
victories based on popular in- 
surrection. For others, the key 
to victory was the way of armed 
struggle. Marti as always - was 
able to evaluate the situation 
clearly and, after the signing 
of the Zanjon Pact, whose dark- 
est recesses he described, 
thought of nothing but a new 
war against Spain. The former 
group held meetings to formu- 
late theories; to legitimize 


- their fears; and to intellectua- 


lize, from presumptuous ivory 
towers and through detailed 
manifestos, every argument 
that would serve to discredit a 
good machete charge. The lat- 
ter met to conspire. Who, to- 
day, would presume to compare 
Montoro with Marti or Morda 
Delgado with Juan Gualberto 
Gomez? 
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- became as 


__ What happened later is well 
known to all. The first republic 
did not conform to the ideals 
of the last war, and on the 
seat formerly occupied by 
O’Donnell and Martinez Cam- 
pos sat such proconsuls as 
Wood and Sumner- Welles. As 
in the 19th century, the intelli- 
gentsia again split: Let us re- 
member the ABC, whose very 
language and rhetoric were co- 
pied from Ortega and who 
feared the masses of its time 
as the so-called liberals of 
the last century feared free- 
dom. Montoro-Manach found his 
Marti in Ruben Martinez Vil- 
lena. Marti’s ideas, falsified 
and limited by that Nazi orga- 
nization, were brought up to 
date by a young Marxist, the 
continuator of Mella, a poet 
who became a man of action 
and dealt hard blows at a small, 
petty bourgeois clique whose 
leadership never encouraged any 


profound change that might mo- 


dify the old structure of the 
colony or endanger the Yan- 
kees’ friendship. The ABC died 
a natural death, as did, in its 
day, the policy of compromise 
with Spain sustained by those 
who called Marti a madman. 
The majority of those theoreti- 
cians and definers were dis- 
persed, and the purest joined 
the people’s cause. 

It was not a short road, in 
either the political or the eco- 
nomic sense, because interven- 
tion by imperialism thwarted 
national initiative and turned 
the neo-republic into a neo- 
republic into a neo-colony, 
most of whose native leaders 
rotten as re- 
frigerated corpses do when ex- 


posed to the open air. A feeling 
of defeat and frustration per- 
meated art and literature - a 
feeling that was to lose ground 


i Nicolas Guillen 


revolution, 
and cuba 


by Nicolas Guillen 


only when the working-class 
made up its mind to match ist 
strength with that of imperial- 
ism in a new, different, daring 
battle inspired in Marti’s 
thinking, with Fidel Castro as 
its prophet and guide. 

The North, however, has not 
resigned itself to losing what it 
has considered, ever since the 
beginning of the 19th century, 
its rightful prey. The great 
battle against this brutal enemy 
is waged every day, in a my- 
riad of small combats, in the 
midst of strict vigilance, in 
blows and counter-blows - some 
bloody, others not, but all of 
them along a front where there 
is neither sleep nor rest. We 
must not forget, or we must 
know - or both things at once- 
that we are at war with a very 
powerful foreign power, the 
most powerful ever in the capi- 
talist world. We’ must, there- 
fore, remain in a state of 
constant alert. 

This is not the case of a the- 
oretical war or a cold war, a 
state of temporary irritation 
between two countries or a 
conflict that can be settled 
through a pact or diplomatic 
compromise, a possible threat 
or border skirmishes - as in 
some neighbor countries - or 
an international dispute arising 
from the interpretation of more 


or less tricky treaties. No. It ~ 


must be said loud and clear: 
this is, pure and simple, a war. 
A war of blockade, death and 
armed invaders protected by 
planes and artillery; a war of 
pseudo-diplomatic,  pseudo-e- 
ducated spies; a war which 
costs millions of dollars a day 


‘to the country that declared it: 


a war in which the question of 
two concepts of life is being 
settled right here in Cuba, 
in an island in the Caribbean - 
the socialist and the capita- 
list concepts of life: the con- 
cept of human welfare, distri- 
buted and universal, and that 
of the exploitation of man by 
man, as if the world had not 
lived through entire centuries 
of struggle for freedom. 

Now then, this state of war 
must be met with a war men- 
tality. We, the writers and ar- 
tists of Cuba, cannot shut our. 
eyes to this war. Imagine a 
soldier in a country which has 
been invaded who, in the midst 
of battle, decides to use his 
rifle to hunt ducks. An excel-— 
lent shot, his weapons in per- 
fect condition, with plenty of am- 
munition, and ducks every- _ 
where. But he has been put 
there not to hunt ducks, but to 
defend his country from those 
who are trying to take it from 
him. His combat efficiency will, 
of course, be nonexistent, and 
naturally,” his example - his 
bad example - is bound to lead 
him before a firing squad. 

Cuban writers and artists 
have the same responsibilities 
as our soldiers, with respect 
to the defense of the nation. 
Sometimes we have even great- 
er means at our disposal, be- 
cause, besides our usual arms, 
which we use in creation, we 
can use firearms whose effi- 
ciency is universally recogniz- 
ed. Don’t we consider ourselves 
an armed people, as Camilo 
said - a people willing to die 
in the struggle ever onward 
to victory? It is true that some- 
times vigilance slackens and 
sleep temporarily’ overwhelms 
us. But when this is the case 
we have to pinch ourselves un- 
til we draw blood, tape our 
eyelids open, learn how to see 
in the dark to discover those 
who sneak toward us at night 
and sharpen our sense of smell 
until we can detect them by their 
odor. 


Havana 1969 
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Arising out of the capitalist exploita- 
tive economic relations in Trinidad and 
Tobago, Barbados, Guyana, Jamaica 


‘and the rest of the Caribbean, and 


with these relations spear-headed by 
American, Canadian, British and West 
German imperialists, the objective con- 
ditions for revolutionary change reveal 
themselves with ever increasing clari- 
ty to one and all. And which economic 


and property relations have intensified 


and become more invisibly dominant 
and subtly oppressive since the com- 


_ ing to power of egotistic and cynical 
* politicians like intellectually corrupt 
‘ Eric Williams, author of From Co- 
_ lumbus to Castro (June, 1970), Errol 
: Barrow of Barbados, Forbes Burn- 
: ham of Guyana, and labour-leaders now 
' turned into their opposite, like Shearer 


of Jamaica, Bird of Antigua, Derek 


' Knight and Gairy of Grenada, Brad- 


shaw of St. Kitts, lawyer-politicians 
Compton (advocate of a “benevolent” 
dictatorship like that of Duvalier’s Hai- 
ti) and Cato, and LeBlanc and Bram- 
ble of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Domi- 
nica and Montserrat respectively. All 
these leaders have for the part few 
years been steadily inching towards 
totalitarian methods of rule with a view 
to consolidating their local and foreign- 
dominated class-rule; and the Public 
Order Acts now in defacto, and de jure 
existence in Trinidad, ninety-eight per 
cent (98%) literate Barbados, and St. 
Vincent, and those lying in the draw- 
ers of the Attorney-Generals’ offices 
of the other territories, together with 
these leaders’ hostility to black peo- 
ple, workers, full employment, proper 
health, housing, education, social and 
cultural development, progressive in- 
formation, democracy, freedom of move- 
ment, expression, human dignity, etc., 
all attest to the totalitarian trend in the 
Caribbean. 

Eric Williams in a fit of demagogic 
tantrum when his cabal was under siege 
in 1970 again epitomised the fundament- 
ally reactionary and anti-democratic 
nature of the Caribbean regimes, when, 
in order to prove that he was amenable 
to progress, projected the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with two 
of the most barbarous regimes in Latin 
America, viz: Duvalier’s Haiti and Ba- 
laguer’s Dominican Republic, and with 
missions to the dictatorship of Colum- 
bia, and an opportunistic one to Cuba 
thrown in for good measure. (The 
Nation 23/1/70) 

However, the revolutionary dress- 
rehearsal that took place in Trinidad 
and Tobago, through February and A- 
pril, 1970, underlined an unalterable 
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* fact of history; viz that: 


LU 
. 


. the final causes of all social 
changes and political revolutions are 
to be sought not in men’s brains... 
but in changes in the modes of pro- 
duction and exchange. Not in the 
philosophy, but in the economics of 
each particular epoch.”’ 

And this postulation is an indictment 
of Williams’ self-centred individualist 
and pompous elitist boast recorded in 
his Autobiography that as 


‘. . . the philosopher of West Indian 
nationalism. . . my emergence as an 
intellectual spokeman of the Caribbean 
peoples. . . in 1940 (was as)... a 
West Indian who had more direct and 
closer contact, historically and ac- 
tually with the Caribbean area as a 
whole than any other. . . I had emer- 
ged as one of the best known spokes- 
men of colonial peoples everywhere 
and the champion of colonial nation- 
alism. . .”” (Inward Hunger, pp. 68, 93) 
Following these myopic and rhetoric- 
al outbursts, the “T”’-specialist Doctor 
of Philosophy lapsed into INCRED- 
IBLE INFANTILISM as the country 
became more and more unmanageable 
by the all-knowing one. On the eve of 
Trinidad and Tobago’s independence, 
the Prime Minister with obvious gloat- 
ing self-importance, set himself the 
inopportune scholastic goal, thus : 


‘, . . Impending independence poses 
a challenge — should I allow the coun- 
try to achieve its independence with- 
out a history of its own? If there was 
to be one, and one quickly, I alone 
could write it. . . The result was. . . 
The history of Trinidad and Tobago... 
I had proved that a prime minister 
could write a book whilst he was in 
office. . .”’ (Ibid. pp. 327-328) 

The intellectual spokesman of the 
Caribbean peoples’, therefore, on the 
eve of independence laboured intensi- 
vely to produce a mouse, while the 
elephantine problems of the territory 


ran and continue to run riot. So that 
TO- — 


the solutions to the territory’s 
blems were and are not to be sought 
in public practical mass independent 
self-activity, but in the “evacuating” 
and ‘“‘whimsical motions” of this Ca- 
ribbean Proudhon intellectual’s head. 
But yet Williams continues to whine 
and whine that : 

“‘, . . Independence did not bring us! 
a clean state. Apart from the deteri- 
orating terms of trade, we found our- 
selves with a particular economy. . . 
Our economy was (and still is) essen- 
tially in foreign hands. The capital 
coming from outside, the profits be- 
ing repatriated outside. This was (and 
still is) essentially true of the oil and 
sugar industries and the banks. The 
. . . Steps taken to encourage indus- 
trial development and attract foreign 
capital for investment. . . tended to 
strengthen foreign control of the eco- 


nomy; whilst the incentives offered... 


especially income tax remission and 
duty-free imports of machinery and 
raw materials, tended to reduce the 
government’s share.’’ (Ibid. p. 338). 

Moreover, on top of these conditions, 
Williams sold out Trinidad and Tobago 
to the Americans. He announced this 
sell-out to the public in a speech, Jan. 
23/63, marking the Seventh Annivers- 
ary Celebration of the ruling regime 
and reported in the Nation of May 7/65 
p.7, Williams announced that the Tri- 
nidad and Tobago 


‘*. . . Cabinet had just authorized the 
Prime Minister to exchange letters 
constituting our agreement with the 
United States Ambassador . . . re- 
presenting the United States, guaran- 
teeing American investment in this 
country against expropriation.’”’ 
(Emphasis supplied) 
Horrors of horrors! Hence the cra- 
shing from precipice to precipice in 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


‘ly adopted class-interests, 


_-It-was. henceforth. this babbling, this. 

total divorce between theory and prac- 
tice; the conception that the masses 
are to be whipped up to give the leader 
power and authority; the conception of 
Parliament as a Caribbean Commis- 
sion writ - large wherein the re- 
searcher reveals and educates the 
initiate in the art of juggling historical 
information to prove why most things 
could never change - it was all this 
mess from September 1956 to Decem- 
ber 1969 that reluctantly brought out 
Trinidad and Tobago’s African and In- 
dian dispossessed masses into the 
streets in February 1970, protesting 
their race and class exploitation at 
home, together with that of their inter- 
national black brothers and sisters, 
and particularly those who were al- 
legedly set upon by Canada’s Montreal 
notorious riot police at Sir George Wil- 
liams University. 

This momentous mobile Trinidad and 
Tobago Street Parliament was how- 
ever dictatorially set upon by Williams’ 
Cabal on the evening of April 21/70, 
the eve of the tenth anniversary of Tri- 
nidad and Tobago’s people historic 
march on the United States Imperialist 
Naval Base at Chaguaramas, on April 
22/60; and which imperialist arsenal 
the then four-year old Government had 
pledged to recover through Williams’ 
declaration that: either he will break 
Chaguarames, to wit, United States 
imperialism, or Chaguaramas will 
break him. 


George Weekes, OWTV 


all power to the 
Caribbean people 


Caribbean International Service Bureau 


Ten years later, and after that his- 
toric utterance and march to indepen- 
dence, Williams, his Party and Party 
Organ - all have been irretrievably 
broken and silenced by American im- 
perialism, and reduced to satellitism. 


Hence, another of Williams’ early boast’ 


while in the wilderness and relative 
safety of the research rooms of the 
Anglo-American Commission, that: 

‘. . . there were West Indians galore 


-ready to be colonial stooges. I was not 


one of them . . . I was always on the 
warpath to defend my academic freedom 
and constitutional rights . . . ‘‘(Ibid. 
p.83) 

Practice has now turned this empty 
boast to ashes in his mouth. Hence, 
consistent with this national betrayal 
and subsequent class-collaboration with 
state monopoly capitalism and im- 
perialism, Williams and Party as the 
national aristocratic intermediaries 
of imperialism, pushed the disposses- 
sed people of Trinidad and Tobago into 
revolutionary opposition to continuing 
social and economic undevelopment, 
demagogy, the politics of dependence 
on personalities and intellectual one- 
up-manship. And so, true to their new- 
Williams 
and Party, set the coercive arms of 
state power - especially the Police 
Force, that was equipped with arms 
from the Venezuelan dictatorship dur- 
ing the crisis - into repressive mo- 
tion by the mere stroke of a pen, when 
he sanctioned the Emergency (Public 
Safety, Public Order and Defence) 
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STUDENTS AND 
COMPUTERS 


Tim Hector 


There are those rare times 
in society or in an institution 
when after a slow and unno- 
ticed process, there is a ter- 
rific explosion. Such a vio- 
lent occurrence is usually 
most frightening to those who 
see only the meteoric flares 
‘rising into the sky, but do not 
see the subsoil from which 
the flares spring. Such peo- 
ple on such occasions are 
quick to condemn, nay, to 
ridicule. 


But as always in history, 
explosions in society or in. 
an institution are invariably 
the result of human grievan- 
ces to which the society or 
institution has refused re- 
dress. And so there is the 
dictum of history, so often 
repeated in man’s long so- 
journ beneath the stars, that 
when peaceful revolution has 
been found to be impossible, — 
violent revolution becomes 
inevitable, if not automatic. 

It is in the light of that 
rule that the events at Sir 
George Williams University 
must be judged. 


Let it be understood and 
never forgotten that at Sir 
George there was no riot 
by black savages, no damage 
spree by a lunatic fringe, and 
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Regulations which he had had hanging 
over the heads of the people for a long 
time now, thereby appealing to the most 
primeval instincts of Party Sympa- 


no rampage by irresponsible 
black students. The inter- 


national Press, owned by its . 


particular owners, will have 
us so believe. They fly bra- 


_zenly in the face of facts. 


We will not. 

From since April 28, 1968, 
Black, Chinese and White stu- 
dents at the university com- 
plained to the highest officials 
that Black students were be- 
ing discriminated against by 
Professor Perry Anderson. 
The students met the author- 
ities not less than twice a 
month to discuss the situa- 
tion. They met peacefully 
in the spirit of peaceful ne- 
gotiations. They threatened 
nothing. Yet they were frus- 
trated at every turn. When 
an official made certain false 
allegations against them, and 
they merely questioned the 
official in his office, they 
were charged with “kidnapp- 
ing” the official for so doing. 

All the students requested 
was an impartial hearing of 
their allegations against the 
Professor. If they were pro- 
mised a hearing it was not to 
be impartial. When an im- 


‘partial Committee was ar- 


rived at, there was no hear- 
ing. And so on, day after 
day, month after month. 


The students had to take 
action. They were forced to 
take action. They did so. 
But most important of all, 
is that a Dean admitted af- 
ter the computers were dam- 
aged, “that they did not take 


the Black students serious- 


ly.” Only after property is 
damaged, are (black) human 


tility against the offending 
students. 

But men around the world 
are not shocked that Black 
students were the objects of 
racism by a learned Profes- 
sor. Men around the world 
are not shocked that these 
Black students were ground 
into the dust by the intellect- 


_ Wrecked Control Data Installation 


beings taken seriously. So it 
would seem. And proper- 
ly is the cornerstone of the 
system. 

Even more profound a point 
was raised by the students at 
Sir George. Men around the 
world cried out in anguish 
when it was announced that 
a computer was damaged. 
The loss calculated in stag- 
gering figures. The condition 
of the computer and its cost 
was widely known, and was 
the cause of much sympathy, 
and in the converse much hos- 


ual elite of the world — the 
university Deans and Admi- 
nistrators — who refused to 
grant even so much as an 
impartial investigation into 
serious charges of racial dis- 
crimination in a “free” uni- 
versity. 

Men around the world are 
not shocked that a most dis- 
tinguished Dean of Science 
could tell students that each 
man is entitled to his pre- 
judices, implying in the 
circumstances that discrimi- 
nation by Professor Ander- 


son, was in the scheme of 
things, natural. For, said 


he, there were many worse ~ 
than Anderson in the Univer- 


sity. f 

It is no surprise that the 
computer was wrecked in the 
light of these facts. And note 
well the damage was done 
only when the University first 
resorted to violence, by way 
of the riot squad. Where 
there are no _ riots, riot 
squads provoked a riot. 

The West Indian students 
at Sir George not only brought 
attention to their own plight, 
they brought attention to the 
plight of man. Man the creat- 
or of technology is now sub- 
ordinate to his own creations. 
Computers are inviolable, 
but the rights of men, black 
men in particular, can be 
violated without a murmur. 

For the damage done to the 
computers the students will 
be tried and punished but for 
the damage done to the human 
personality by the Professor, 
and the University they will 
not even be tried partially, 
or impartially. é 

These are the horrible 
standards of the civilisation 
in which we live, or rather, 
in which we die. 

Nevertheless one thing is 
clear from the Sir George 
explosion. And it is this. 
Black people, at this point 
in time, are not prepared to 
have their humanity denied 
and challenged, and not have 
that denial and challenge 
taken seriously. When they 
are not taken seriously they 
will destroy sacred cows 
(computers) and shake the 
very pillars of the universe. 

In so doing they will ensure 
the triumph of humanity even- 
tually, at which time man will 
reign supreme and not pro- 
perty. 


thisers and other hostile elements. And. 


it took the Revolutionary Soldiery in the 
_ other arm of State power - the Army 
- to forestall a bloody repression of the 
people. ; 

The struggle for national liberation, 
and the human and economic develop- 
ment of the whole Caribbean was, 
therefore, given a new lease of revo- 
lutionary life, with the initiation of a 
new stage of struggle, in which Revo- 
lutionary Army contingents together 
with the urban and rural unemployed, 
students, intellectuals, women and re- 
presentatives of the working-class, op- 
posed the insolent house-slave leaders 
and Government in Trinidad and Tobago 
in 1970. 

Having been physically shackled by 
the chains of direct slavery and then 
mentally enslaved by colonial educa- 
tion following emancipation, the Carib- 
bean peoples now under the indirect 
slavery of imperialism, are groping 
their way out of these prisons bequeath- 
ed to these Caribbean hirelings of im- 
-perialism, who are attempting to sub- 
stitute their fetishes of Parliamentar- 
ism or talking-shoppism, Co-operative 
capitalist and other such advocated Pa- 
rallel institutions, 51% tinkering-and- 
- tampering, and their class-conceptions 
of Freedom and Democracy, for the 
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basic needs of the Caribbean people 
viz: adequate Food, Clothing, Educa- 
tion, Health, Shelter, Leisure and in- 
dependent self-activity, all which can 
only be guaranteed to the population 


through local Popular control, and the. 


Productive development of the natural 
resources of the area that include a 
creative People, Land, Oil, Pitch, 
Bauxite, Minerals, Sugar, Bananas, 
Ground Provisions, Rice, Citrus, Tim- 
ber, Cocoa, Nutmegs, Spices, Arrow- 
root, Cotton, Pumice, abundant and 
fertile Fishing Banks, Lovely Beaches 
and other unknown resources. 

The Caribbean Governments also 
have added reasons for their tenacious 


retention and consolidation of their 


political power and privileges, not- 
ably, the despicable Agreements gua- 
ranteeing U.S. Investments against 
expropriation. The Vincentian of Oct. 
19/68, a weekly organ in the Carib- 
bean island of St. Vincent reported 
under the caption: Insvestment Guaran- 
teed Agreement. 


“Antigua and Dominica have signed 
Investment Guarantee Agreements 
with the United States following 
similar accords with Barbados and 
the other Associated States except St. 
Kitts. The Guarantee protects new 
United States investment against the 
specific risk of appropriations, con- 
vertibility and losses due to civil 
disturbances’’. 


So that the conscious and deliberate 
principle of managing the foreign- 
dominated economies for the interna- 
tional bourgeoisie, and collecting fi- 


nancial, consumption luxury goods and 
other lucrative dividends for doing so, 
the present Caribbean political scabs 
thereby must perform the functions of 
political superintendents, overseers 
foremen, and political policement in 
order to manage the Caribbean masses 
and the economy for their foreign bos- 
ses. Hence the internal witch-hunts, 
banning of books and people, floggings, 
harsh Press Laws, opening of mails, 
and the new management instructions 


- being administered to the territories’ 
~ Police Forces at the behest of the 
United States Aid and other imperialist . 


Information Offices, all of which are 
transforming these islands into isolated 
and -insular Ghettos from which 
tremendous mass political explosions 
will emanate. 

Recognising, therefore, that ensuing 
struggles will assume national propor- 
tions, and taking into account the law 
of uneven development, we nevertheless 
recognise the necessity for interna- 
tional solidarity, and herein call on our 
international revolutionary and other 
comrades, especially Black North Ame- 
ricans (Canadian and American) who 
have a special responsibility to the un- 
developed countries, to their brothers 
in the imperialist Armed forces to re- 
fuse to fight against their brothers in 
these undeveloped countries, and if they 
must fight, then to turn their weapons 
of war over to those who are also 
struggling against imperialist domina- 
tion in these countries. We also call on 
Black North American revolutionaries 
not to become accomplices of im- 
perialism through heady infatuations 
which can lead to the endorsement of 


reactionary capitalist-oriented regimes 
like Guyana, dominated by Alcan, Rey- 
nolds Metals, Bookers, etc., and 
through intermediaries like opportunist 
black Machiavellian Forbes Burnham. 

Further, but immediately, we call on 
Black North Americans to express 
their solidarity, and aid in working for 
the immediate and unconditional re- 
lease of the Revolutionary Soldiery of 
Trinidad and Tobago, including Lieute- 
nants Rex LaSalle, Raffeek Shah, Mike 
Baize and Brizan who are at present 
being steam-réllered by the ruling re- 
gime in Trinidad and Tobago. 

In the words of C.L.R. James, one of 
the first to be put under house-arrest 
in Trinidad and Tobago a few years 
ago, all those who have caused un- 
limited mischief in the Caribbean for 
the past thirty-two (32) years, 
es unprecedented in history, all 
must go From Georgetown to 
Kingston. Government and Opposition, 
all must go . . . all these leaders are 
now nothing but obstacles in the way of 
the development of a West Indian nation 
and the immense possibilities open to 
it.” Not then, the PERSON out. But an 
independent self-active Organisation, 
Programme and Policy out. Hence, the 
WAY OUT, which is hard. 

Finally, we call on all international 
revolutionaries to agitate and propa- 
gandize for the independent political 
liberation of the Eastern Caribbean, 
Puerto Rico, the Dutch and French- 
speaking Caribbean, Bermuda, the Ba- 
hamas and English-speaking Honduras 
which borders Guatemala. ALL POWER 
THE CARIBBEAN PEOPLE, AND ALL 
OTHER PEOPLES. 
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ANDTHE CUBAN 
RACE QUESTION ”"*"""" 


No revolutionary doubts that Cuban History must be 
revised and rewritten according to scientific criteria 
in order to remove the falsifications and racist myths 
put into circulation by historians serving bourgeois 
interests. This task cannot be terminated in 5 or e- 
ven 10 years and is a long-term project. It not only 
applies to Cuba but to former and existing colonies 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America which find them- 
selves confronted by the same need. In this particu- 
lar field, as in historical research, the teaching of 


History and in all other fields of creative thought, the 


Revolution has opened up now and immense possibili- 
ties in Cuba. Marxism has here found all its prestige 
and methodological efficiency in revolutionary action 
and allows all Cubans to change not only their false 
notions concerning the island’s historical development 
but to change this very national history into its real, 
practical and daily course. 

On March 22, 1959, Fidel Castro spoke about the 
subject of racial discrimination in Cuba. He indicated 
clearly and unambiguously the policy that the govern- 
ment had decided to follow in order to solve the pro- 
blem. His words, so to speak, were operating within 
the revolutionary process itself as a second _revolu- 
tion. This attacked the obscure and distant realms of 
conscience where are hidden animal reflexes, preju- 
dice, complexes, alienation and the other ideological 
miseries of Man. This involved a type of “agrarian 
reform” as radical as the proper one, but much more 
difficult to achieve because its field of action is found 
within the human heart with its unreason and base pas- 


“sions. Doubtless, for the first time in Cuba’s histo- 


ry, a politician was daring to call things by their name, 
without any demagogy. It is true that other white re- 
volutionaries before Castro (notably Marti) had con- 


-demned this discrimination and had called on practi- 
-cants to revise their false ideas concerning their 
- dark-skinned compatriots, but their. criticisms were 


abstracts, speculative and Hegelian without being ar- 
ticulated in the class-struggle and a concrete, histo- 


:rical initiative to transform the means of production 


and the material conditions of existence. As for Cas- 
tro, he mainly spoke about a victorious Revolution 


: which, with the full support of the masses, was in the 


process of overthrowing the alienating structures of 


* Cuban life. He not only asked white patriots to renoun- 


ce their erroneous opinions about the blacks but to 
modify their concrete relations with them especially 
in the decisive field of work. For the first time in 
this American continent that is peopled by different 
races, the racial problem was being put in material 
and active terms and as revolutionary praxis. The fe- 
tishism of colour was being interpreted, not as a phe- 
nomenon independent of the class-struggle or as a 
category of alienation and mystification, but as the 
ideological expression of a historic chapter in this 
struggle, a step that the Revolution would now take 
further. 

Castro recalled that ‘the mentality of the people 
was still conditioned by the numerous prejudices and 
beliefs of the past”. He then underlined that “if the 
people wish to go forward they will have to recogni- 
ze that fact”. After enumerating and analysing the nu- 
merous battles that. they had fought to achieve their 
final liberation, he pronounced the following unfor- 
gettable words: “One of the battles which must be 
increasingly emphasized each day - what I may call 
the 4th Battle - is that which will end racial discri- 
mination at work. The worst of these forms is the 
one limiting the right of the Black to earn his living. 
It must be admitted that this shameful habit existed 
in our country. Everyone knows that I am not a dema- 
gogue and that I hate demagogy; everyone knows that 
I never tackle a question if I cannot master it and that 
I never face a problem without absolute honesty. We 
can distinguish between two forms of discrimination: 
that practised in pleasure and recreational resorts; 
that practised at work. We must firstly combat the 
latter because it is cruel to forbid the Black entry into 
enterprises, offices, the professions, etc. This also 
limits him from facing up to his needs. We are thus 
committing the crime of precisely refusing the possi- 
bility of work to the poorest sector of the population. 
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While colonial society made the Black work like a sla- 
ve and demanded more from him than anyone else 
and gave him no remuneration, our present society 
(which some wish to call ‘democratic’) refuses. to 
allow him to earn his living. While the colonizer made 
him die through overwork and blows, we want our 
black brother to die of hunger! 

“There should be no need to draft a law fixing a 
right especially for the Black, because he is a human 
being and a member of society. Nor should it be ne- 
cessary to legislate against an absurd prejudice. 
What is needed is to curse and publicly condemn those 
men who, through past vices and old prejudices, have 
no scruple in discriminating against and maltreating 
Cubans because of their lighter or darker skin. After 
all, we all have skin that is more or less light or 
dark, meaning that he of lighter skin is descended 
from the Spaniards who themselves were colonized by 
the African Moors, and that he of darker skin is of 
direct African origin. Moreover, nobody can consider 
himself to be of pure race, much less of superior 
race. As it is unnecessary to promulgate a law to 
launch a campaign inviting Cubans to consume national 
products, the same applies to the subject of discri- 
mination at work. We are going to launch a campaign 
to put an end to this odious and repugnant system and 
the cry will be ‘The possibility of work for all, with- 
out sexual or racial discrimination.’ Discrimination 
must cease. Blacks and Whites must agree to this 
and take joint action. Thus, little, by little, we shall 
achieve the construction of a new Nation”. 

The right to work establishes racial equality and 
democrary on real and solid bases and its consecra- 
tion, which was completely ignored by the previous 
regime, goes far beyond a simple moral or philoso- 
phical campaign. The very roots of the evil have been 
attacked by overthrowing the social situation that en- 
gendered it. However, one would have lost sight of 
the dialectic complexity of the racial problem if one 
only awaited its disappearance with the establishment 
of the right to work and the admission of Blacks to 
offices, the professions and political and administra- 
tive posts, provided that they were technically compe- 


_ tent and devoted to the Revolution. Racism is a form 
of mystified conscience and we know that all forms 


of conscience enjoy a “relative autonomy” and can 
outlive the social process that produced them. If 


racism is not fought on the spiritual, psychological. 


and moral level, it can stagnate and continue to exert 
an unfortunate influence or the new social conditions 


and relationships brought about by the Revolution. 


Doubtlessly in order to avoid this, Castro (in the same 
speech) tackled the educative and affective aspect 
of the problem and nobly and clearly defined his Go- 
vernment’s attitude: 

“There is segregation in recreational centres. Why? 
Because the Black and the White have been educated 
separately, but in the national schools they are not so, 
and are learning to live as brothers. If they are to- 
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gether at school, they can be so in the centres and 
everywhere else. But when they are educated separa- 
tely - as the aristocracy has always done - it is lo- 
gical that, later on, they cannot frequent the same 
centres. What is to be done? We must raise the le- 
vel of our national schools and give them all the cre- 


dis they need. We must not only give them buildings’ 


but also guarantee the children their breakfast and 
lunch and, if necessary, their dinner as well. Recrea- 
tional centres must be created in the schools so that 


Blacks and Whites can play together. ‘Clubs’ ( a new 


name is needed) must also be established and bea- 
ches (which we are going to arrange) so that they can 
amuse themselves, play, enjoy the benefits of nature and 
be given the joy due to all children. This must be done 
in such a way that they will later be able to earn their 
living together at the same workplace”. 


The speech was very well received by the majority 
of white revolutionaries. On the other hand, the whole 
of the white bourgeoisie, the majority of the white 
petite-bourgeoisie (and well-off Mulattos), even those 
who would then have given their lives for the Revolu- 
tion, were as panic-stricken as if the Prime Minister 
had announced that the island was to be atomically 


bombarded the next morning. In Havana’s good quar- 


ters, in Santa-Clara , Camaguey, Santiago, étc., con- 
fusion was general and the counter-revolution became 
scarifying. It was rumoured that Castro had invited 
coloured men to invade the aristocratic sanctuaries 
of the country in order to dance with , and marry, the 
vestal virgins who, up to then, had been protected from 
the terrible radiation emanating from dark skin! This 
biological peril, this sexual cataclysm, was not only 
threatening White skin, but also religion, the family, 
private property and those marvellous shares! That 
sinister mythology, elaborated at the time of slavery, 
floated back to the surface with its imaginary cortege 
of bad instincts, lubricity, rape, moral sanies, phy- 
sical filth, pillage and massacre at the end of those 
famous black weapons which temperamentally, only 
incline themselves before the island’s haughty palm- 
trees! Negrophobia was in eruption and threw up its 
immoral lava and inferior examples! Respectable white 
women went around repeating the fact that Blacks 
had become insupportable since the speech. To lower 
the racist temperature, Castro gave a televised press 
conference on March 25, 1959. He stated that the Re- 
volution did not claim to exercise constraint and that 
people could dance with whom they wished. That 
night, he pilloried ‘‘those who call themselves Chris- 
tians and are racists; those who claim José Marti and 


. are racists: those who call themselves cultivated and 


are racists’. He could well have added ‘“‘Those who 


believe themselves revolutionaries and are racists’! 


He quoted Marti’s famous: “Cuban means more than 
black or white”. He spoke of the Black revolutiona- 
ry, Mestre, who behaved like a hero during the at- 
tempted Moncada insurrection and the great military 
talent of the Black Major Juan Almeida which, during 
the battle of Uxero, allowed the Maestra struggle to 
take another decisive step forward. He invited journa- 
lists and writers not to meditate upon “the immorta- 
tily of crabs” but to contribute to the people’s de- 
mocratic education by showing them that discrimina- 
tion has no scientific basis and by developing the con- 
tribution of both races to Cuban culture. 


A study of the old ideological values and the effecti- 
ve struggle against them, in a attempt to secure their 
total elimination, has to be undertaken on the basis 
of a dynamic dialectical analysis, and not from the 
point of view of machinistic norms found outside the 
contradictions of the moving history of men. If one is 
armed with creative Marxism, is attached to reality 
and is not static before “an Afrocuban” mirror, one 
will not be surprised to see this phenomenon after 
seven years of social revolution. A majority of these 
racists are, naturally, counter-revolutionaries, but that 
is not always true. It is possible to find revolutiona- 
ries who have still not succeeded in eliminating the 
racial reflex which consists of rubbing the back of the 
left hand with the index finger as a pejorative allu- 
sion to the colour of a man’s skin; there are still 
Whites who think Blacks are “unbearable”; there 
are those who say “Now they are being seen every- 
where”. In the eyes of these neo-racists a mixed 
couple is a couple which “burns kerosene”: a white 
man who goes out with a Black woman is an “‘admi- 
nistrador de ferreteria” or a perfidious allusion is 
made about her curly hair. ; 

Stories of this kind are not rare and the petit bour- 


geois against whom, Castro advocated a new “Monca- 


da action”, does not easily give up his outdated atti- 
tudes. 


The foregoing is a very broad outline of the situa- 
tion that the Revolution under Castro was called upon 
to change from top to bottom. Is there any ambiguity 
between what we had the right to expect of him and 
what he has actually achieved during the last ten 
years? 


Free Press 


What was the Commune, that sphinx 
so tantalizing to the bourgeois mind? 


“The proletarians of Paris”, said 
the Central Committee in its manifes- 
to of the 18th March, “amidst the fai- 
lures and treasons of the ruling clas- 
ses, have understood that the hour has 
struck for them to save the situation 
by taking into their own hands the di- 
rection of public affairs. . . They have 
understood that it is their imperious 
duty and their absolute right to render 
themselves masters of their own des- 
tinies, by seizing upon the governmen- 


abject subservience to all succeeding 
governments to which, in turn, they 
had taken, and broken, the oaths of 
allegiance. Like the rest of public ser- 
vants, magistrates and judges were to 
be elective, responsible and revocable. 

The Paris Commune was, of course, 
to serve as a model to all the great 
industrial centres of France. The com- 
munal regime once established in Pa- 
ris, and the secondary centres, the old 
centralized Government would in the 
provinces, too, have to give way to 
the self-government of the producers. 
in a rough sketch of national organiza- 


THE PARIS 


COMMUNE 


1871-1971 


tal power’. 

The first decree of the Commune, 
therefore, was the suppression of the 
standing army, and the substitution for 
it of the armed people. . à 

The Commune was formed of the 
municipal councillors, chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage in the various wards 
of the wards of the town, responsible 
and revocable at short terms. The 
majority of its members were natu- 
rally working - men, or acknowledg- 
ed representatives of the working- 
class. The Commune was to be a work- 
ing, not a parliamentary, body, execu- 
tive and legislative at the same time. 
Instead of continuing to be the agent 
of the Central Government, the police 
was at once stripped of its political 
attributes, and turned into the respon- 
sible and at all times revocable agent 
of the Commune. So were the officials 
of all other branches of the Adminis- 
tration. From the members of the Com- 
mune downwards, the public service had 
to be done at workmen’s wages. The 
vested interests and the representation 
allowances of the high dignitaries of 
State disappeared along with the high 
dignitaries themselves. Public functions 
ceased to be the private property of 
the tools of the Central Government. 
Not only municipal administration, but 
the whole initiative hither to exercis- 
ed by the State was laid into the 
hands of the Commune. 

Having once got rid of the standing 
army and the police, the physical for- 
ce elements of the old Government, 
the Commune was anxious to break 
the spiritual force of repression, the 
“Parson-power”, by the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of all churches 
as proprietary bodies. The priests we- 
re sent back to the recesses of pri- 
vate life, there to feed upon the alms 
of the faithful in imitation of their pre- 
decessors, the Apostles. The whole 
of the educational institutions were o- 
pened to the people gratuitously, and 
at the same time cleared of all in- 
terference of Church and State. Thus, 
not only was education made acces- 
sible to all, but science itself freed 
from the fetters which class-prejudi- 
ce and governmental force had impo- 
sed upon it. 

The judicial functionaries were to 
be divested of that sham independen- 
ce which had but served to mask their 
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tion which the Commune had no time 
to develop, it stated clearly that the 
Commune was to be the political form 
of even the smallest country hamlet, 
and that in the rural districts the stan- 
ding army was to be replaced by a na- 
tional militia, with an extremely short 
term of service. The rural communes 
of every district were to administer 
their common affairs by an assembly 
of delegates in the central town, and 
these district assemblies were again to 
send deputies to the National Delegation 
in Paris, each delegate to be at any 
time revocable and bound by the man- 
dat imperatif (formal instructions) of 
his constituents. The few but important 
functions which still would remain for 
a central government were not to be 
suppressed, as had been intentionally 
mis-stated, but were to be discharged 
by Communal, and therefore strictly 
responsible agents. The unity of the na- 
tion was not to be broken, but, on the 
contrary, to be organized by the Com- 
munal Constitution and to become a 
reality by the destruction of the State 
power which claimed to be the embo- 
diment of that unity independent of, and 
superior to, the nation itself, from 
which it was but a parasitic excres- 
cence. While the merely repressive or- 


“gans of the old governmental power we- 


re to be amputated, its legitimate func- 
tions were to be wrested from an au- 
thority usurping pre-eminence over so- 
ciety itself, and restored to the res- 
ponsible agents of society. Instead of 
deciding once in three or six years 
which member of the ruling-class was 
to misrepresent the people in Parlia- 
ment, universal suffrage was to serve 
the people, constituted in Communes, 
as individual suffrage serves every o- 
ther employer in the search for the 
workmen and managers in his business. 


The Communal Constitution would ha- 
ve restored to the social body of all, 
the forces hitherto absorbed by the Sta- 
te parasite feeding upon, and clogging 
the free movement of, society. . . The 
Communal Constitution brought the ru- 


ral producers under the intellectual. 


lead of the central towns of their dis- 
tricts, and these secured to them, in 
the working men, the natural trustees 
of their interests. The very existence 
of the Commune involved, as.a matter 


of course, local municipal liberty, but 


no longer as a check upon the, now 
superseded, State power. . . The Com- 
mune made that catchword of bourgeois 
revolutions, cheap government, a rea- 
lity, by destroying the two greatest 
sources of expenditure - the standing 
army and State functionarism. Its very 
existence presupposed the non-existence 
ce of monarchy, which, in. Europe at 
least, was the normal incumbrance and 
indispensable cloak of class-rule. It 
supplied the Republic with the basis of 
really democratic institutions. But 
neither cheap Government nor the 


' “True Republic” was its ultimate aim; 


they were its mere concomitants. . . 
It was a thoroughly expansive political 
form while all previous forms of go- 
vernment had been emphatically repres- 
sive. Its true secret was this. It was 
essentially a working-class government 
the produce of the struggle of the pro- 
ducing against the appropriating class, 
the political form at last discovered 
under which to work out the economic 
emancipation of labour. 

Except on this last condition, the 
Communal Constitution would have been 
an impossibility and a delusion. The 
political rule of the producer cannot 
coexist with the perpetuation of his 
social slavery. The Commune was the- 
refore to serve as a lever for uproot- 
ing the economical foundations upon 
which rests the existence of classes, 
and therefore of class-rule. With labour 
emancipated, every man becomes a wor- 
king-man, and productive labour ceases 
to be a class-attribute. . . 

It aimed at the expropriation of the 
expropriators. It wanted to make indivi- 
dual property a truth by transforming 
the means of production, land and ca- 
pital, now chiefly the means of ensla- 
ving and exploiting labour, into mere 
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But there is one argument that aids 
us more than all the others. We are 
Cubans and to be Cuban implies a du- 
ty. Not to fulfill that duty is a crime, 
is treason. 

We are proud of the history of our 
country. We learned history in school 
and we have grown up hearing of li- 
berty, justice and human rights. We 
were taught to venerate the glorious 
example of our heroes and our mar- 
tyrs. Cespedes, Agramonte, Maceo, Go- 
mez and Marti were the first names 
engraved in our minds. We were taught 
that the titan Maceo had said that li- 
berty is not begged but is won with 
the blade of a machete. We were 
taught that for the guidance of Cuba’s 
free citizens the Apostol wrote in his 
Book of Gold: 

“The man who conforms by 
obeying unjust laws and permits 
anybody to trample the country 
in which he was born, the man 
who so mistreats his country, 
is not an honorable man’. 

“In the world there must be 
a certain degree of decorum 
just as there must be a cer- 


instruments of free and associated la- 
bour. . . If co-operative production is 
not to remain a sham and a snare; if 

it is to supersede the Capitalist sys- 
tem; if united co-operative societies a- 
re to regulate national production upon 
a common plan, thus taking it under 
their own control: and putting an end 
to the constant anarchy and periodical 
convulsions which are the fatality of Ca- 
pitalist production, - what else would 
this be but the New Society. 

When the Paris Commune took the 
management of the revolution in its 
own hands; when plain working-men for 
the first time dared to infringe upon 
the Governmental privilege of their ‘‘na- 
tural superiors”, and, under circums- 
tances of unexampled difficulty, per- 
formed their work modestly, conscien- 
tiously, and efficiently, - performed it 
at salaries, the highest of which barely 
amounted to one-fifth of what, accord- 
ing to high scientific authority, was 
the minimum required for a secretary 
to a certain metropolitan school 
board... 

This was the first revolution in which 
the working-class was openly acknowled- 
ged as the only class capable of social 
initiative, even by the great bulk of the 
Paris middle class shopkeepers, tra- 
desmen, merchants - the wealthy ca- 
pitalists alone excepted. . . If the Com- 
mune was thus the true representative 
of all the healthy elements of French 
society, and therefore the truly national 
Government, as the bold champion of 
the emancipation of labour, emphati- 
cally international. . . The great so- 
cial measure of the Commune was its 
own working existence. Its special mea- 
sures could but betoken the tendency 
of a government of the people by the 
people. 


tain amount of light. When there 
are many men without decorum, 
there are always others who 
bear in themselves the dignity 
of many men. These are the 
men who rebel with great for- 
ce against those who steal the 
people’s freedom - that is to 
say, against those who steal 
human dignity itself”. 

We were taught that the 10th of Oc- 
tober and the 24th of February are glo- 
rious anniversaries of national rejoic- 
ing because they mark days in which 
Cubans rebelled against the yoke of 
infamous tyrannies. 

We were taught to cherish and de- 
fend the beloved flag of the single star. 
We sang every afternnon a hymn whose 
verses say that to live in chains is to 
live in opprobrium... that to die for the 
country is to live. ‘ 

All this we learned and will never 
forget, even though today in our land 
there is murder and prison for the 
men who practice the ideas taught to 
them since the cradle. We were born 
in a free country which was our heri- 
tage from our forefathers. The island 
would sink into the sea before we would 
consent to be slaves of anybody. 

Cuba 1953 
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This is an analysis. 


Three things are requisite for Marxists to under- 
stand: 


The national state must be destroyed and the only 
way in which that can be done is the break-up of 
all bourgeois institutions and their replacement by 
socialist institutions. 


The French Revolution of 1968 showed that the mass 
of the population was ready to take over society and 
to form new institutions. The late De Gaulle reco- 
gnised that, and that was the basis of his insistence 
on “participation”. The decay of France’s bourgeois 
institutions was proved not only by the tremendous 
outburst of the great body of the nation - an outburst 
comprehensive as no previous revolutionary outburst 
had been, but also by the fact that the bourgeoisie 
and the middle classes were quite powerless before 
the strength and the desire to break up the old state. 
They had very little to say and, so far as could have 
been judged, were paralysed by the decay and rot- 
tenness of the capitalistic regime and the power and- 
range of the revolt against it. 


The first concrete enemy is the bourgeois national 
state. It is absolutely impossible for a national 
state of any kind at this stage of the twentieth cen- 
tury to develop and even to maintain. itself even 
the most revolutionary and proletarian of govern- 
ments. Therefore, Marxists must. know and seek e- 
very possible means of making it clear that the na- 
tional quality of the state must be destroyed; that is 
to say, the revolution has got to be an international 
socialist revolution: to put it crudely: appeal to mas- 
ses of the people in all countries to make their own, 
the fate of World Revolution. This appeal is not now 
being made by any section of revolutionary leadership, 
the world over. The national state cannot function 
today. And not to know that, not to make that clear 
means the destruction of the revolution. 

The safety of any revolution, it’s completion, it’s 
ability to fight against the enormous pressures which 
will be placed upon it, the questions of food, finance, 
and possible military intervention of the counter-re- 
volution of a certain kind, these are not questions 
removed from the day-to-day struggle. From the very 
beginning it has to be made clear that the economic 
relations, political relations, the safeguarding of any 
revolution against daily and political life now depends 
on the transformation of the bourgeois institutions into 
socialist institutions, the unleashing of the strength of 


ANGUILLA! 
ANGUILLA! 
ANGUILLA! 


Shame, Shame. D 

What a hideous act of Colonialism against the people of Anguilla by the British Army. 

The majority in neglected Anguilla decided to be free of domination, but they were wrong. 
A minority in Rhodesia who number !4 of a million whites govern a black population of 4 
million, but they are right. They execute blacks in spite of Royal Pardons. 

Who is our Judge? Old, Old Britain. — : 

Shall we ever be free? No Brothers. Not as long as the Colonial Army exists. For might is 
right and WHITE is right. 

No Self-determination for us, but perpetual Colonialism called by the new name Statehood, 
with all the Stooges that go with it. 

How could I be silent when my dream world of Freedom is falling apart. Is there any more 
Justice left on earth? Not in the Colonies. 

Whom are we to approach? 

Our Judge has become an AGRESSOR. Is there any hope for us Blacks? 
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the working-class first of all. We do not make the 
revolution to achieve the socialist society. The so- 
cialist society makes the revolution. Today there is 
no period of transition from one regime to another. 
The establishment of the socialist regime, the power 
of the working - class and those substantial elements 
in the nation who are ready to go with it, that is not 
something’ which one must- look for to be achieved 
in the future. That is absolutely necessary now, not 
only for the socialist society but to maintain the or- 
dinary necessities of life and to defend the elemen- 
tary rights of all society. 

What are the new socialist institutions? Marxists do 
not know, nobody knows. The working-class and the 


general mass of the population are creating them in : 


action. Marxists are to be aware of that and to let 
the working-class know that they alone can create 
the new institutions. 


The highest revolutionary peak so far reached is 
the instinctive action of the working-class in the Hun- 
garian Revolution. 


Vanguard Party, Social Democratic Party, Trade 
Union Leadership, are all bourgeois institutions. 
The revolution which was begun in France of 1968 
and which we shall see continuing everywhere over 
the next period‘ will save itself delay and temporary 
defeats if only from the very beginning it recognises 
that all negotiations and arrangements about wages 
or anything else that the revolution has to under- 
take, are to be undertaken by its own independent 
organisations. It may take some time before the 1968 


French Revolution establishes this. But outside of. 


France we can learn this. None of the regular ins- 
titutions must be allowed to enter into negotiations 
on behalf of any section of the revolution. Over 
the next period new upheavals must understand this 
form the very beginning. Students will represent stu- 
dents and discuss with university staffs. Workers 
will represent workers, peasants will represent 
peasants, Blacks will represent Blacks, women will 
represent women. No kind: of established organisa- 
tion which has been functioning in the bourgeois 
regime is to be accepted as a representative. This 
will be difficult to establish, particularly in regard 
to the trade union leadership especially where it 


. represents a majority of the organised workers. 


But that for the revolution of 1968 was the key point 
at issue. No question of anarchism arises here. The 
very structure of modern society prepares the work- 
ing-class and sections of society to undertake im- 
mediately the creation of socialist institutions. 


We must point out the stages of the Marxist move- 
ment. Marx put forward the basic ideas in the Com- 
munist Manifesto after profound studies in philosophy, 
economics and revolutionary history, and the watch- 
ing of a movement of the workers in some insigni- 
fican part. of France. Then followed the Commune 
in 1871. It was the Commune in 1871 which gave to 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks indications as to be able 
to understand what took place in 1905. 1905 was the 
dress-rehearsal for 1917. We have to be able first 
for our own benefit to understand what has taken pla- 
ce between 1917 and 1968. We need not go preaching 
this to the working-class but Marxists have to be 
quite clear as to the stage of development so as to 
be able to recognise, welcome and intensify the ad- 
vances that are taking place instinctively in the nation 
and in the world at large. This work has to be done. 
The greatests mistake would be not to do it at all. 
Equally mischievous would be the idea that it can 
be done apart from the concrete struggles that are 
taking place everywhere. The World Revolution has 
entered in what could be a decisive and final stage. 


by Facing Reality 
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